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NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


Clarke’s Reed-Organ Melodies. (¢2.50 nas., 


or $3.00 Cloth). By W. H. CLARKE. The best col- 
lection of Reed-Organ Music. Choice selections, very 
well arranged. 


Johnson’s New Method for Thorough Base. 


($1.00.) By A. N. Jonnson. Just what is needed by 
all who wish to learn to play Tunes that have three or 
four parts, Glees, Accompani ts, &e., &e. 


Ditson’s Musical Monthly,—No. 19. 


(25 cts.) Has 20 pages of the best of Music. 


Good News. sets.) Shining River, cts.) 


Are two Suriday-school Song Books that are not ex- 
celled by any. 


Sunshine of Song (vocal) « Cluster of Gems, 


(Instrumental). Are two large, fine volumes of 
Bound Sheet Music, and very cheap at $2.50 (each) in 
Boards, or $3.00 (each) in Cloth, 


(a Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


SumMER NORMAL ScHooL OF LANGUAGES, 
AT AMHERST COLLEGE, 


Will meet July ilth. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Sanskrit, 
French, German, Italian, and Ss ish, will be taught by 
fourteen teachers, according to the Natural Method, un- 
der the direction of L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., author 


174 


of “ Entretiens sur la Grammaire,’ Causeries avec mes |, 


Eléves,” “ La Fontaine,” etc. The director of the 
school will personally conduct the higher classes in 
Latin and French, and deliver a course of 12 Lec- 
tures in French, on literature and history. 

The Programme is ready; also ‘‘ The First Lesson of 
French,” “The First Lesson of Latin,’’ and the pam- 
phlet ‘ Introduction to the Teaching of Latin and Greek.’ 

The pamphlet, published bi enry Holt & Co., 25 
Bond Street, New York, to be had at bookstores, 50 cts. 

The volume “Talks with Cesar, De Bello Gallico,” 
Will be ready for the Normal School —— 

Information concerning board, either in clubs or se 
arately, can be obtained by addressing Mr. CHARLES E. 
HERBERT, of Amherst College. 

ta See in No. 18 (May 2) of this journal, a letter 
from M, E. Littré; in No. 17 (April 25), a letter from 
Prof. Tyler, of Amherst College; in No. 19 (May 9), the 
alphabetic list of the entire corps of teachers, and in 
No. 20 (May 16), a letter from Prest. Eliot. 

A pamphlet, “‘The Vade Mecum of the Latinist,” 
containing the first 30 chapters of “ De Bello Gallico,” 
with quantities carefully marked, can be obtained from 
the publishers, Henry Holt & Co.; price, 25 cts. 

Business Letters should be essed to Miss L. 
Boru-HENDRIKSEN (Secre of Dr. Sauveur), at 
No. 6 West Sixtieth Street, New York City; Private 
Letters to Dr. L. SAUVEUR, West Point, N.Y. 174 


READING, ORATORY, PERSONATION. 


MOSES T. BROWN, ™.A., 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY AT TUFTS COLLEGE, 
arranged for lecture courses to colleges and students 

THE CHARLES DICKENS READINGS: 
Four charming Stories told after the manner and in 


the r= of the t Novelist. 
THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES ON ELOCU- 


TION anp GESTURE : Ten Lectures on the Science 
and Action, illustrated by Mod- 
arts. 

CHARLES DICKENS AND THE NEW SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN HUMORISTS: Illustrated by Readings 
and Character-sketches for Lyceums. 

PROF. BROWN will receive a wambor of pupils 
at 


in Elocution after October — ‘or terms address 
t. 


‘ames Hotel, Boston. 
BOARD AT THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Teachers and others will find good board at 
THE CHERRY MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


which commands a full view of both the White and 
conia ay Terms very low. Address 
173d J. 8. FISKE, Propr., Whitefield, N. H. 


You can make it 
for Globes, H, B. 


TEACHERS 


vy, to correspond with us 
IMs & Co., Troy, N.Y. 


Western Normal School of Languages, 
IOWA ‘COLLECE, CRINNELL, IOWA. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL. __ Opens July 9, and continues Six Weeks, 
CERMAN, FRENCH, AND LATIN ON THE NATURAL METHOD OF SAUVEUR AND HENESS, 


Competent Instructors will assist the Principal. é 


Address the undersigned for circulars, at “‘ Sauveur School of Languages,” 143 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass., until June 20 ; after that date, Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 
(See JoURNAL of May 16th.) [173-5] HENRY COHN. 


University Tuition of Young Ladies 
' OVER SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, 
IN THE HOME OF 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D., 


Formerly of Cambridge University, England; Author of “‘ Lyra Hellenica,” “ Manuals of Civil Law,” “ Political 
Science,”’ “ Greek and Latin Prose Composition for Colleges,’ Exercitationes Iambicex,”” 
* Lessons on the Liturgy,’’ and other works. 


While Dr. re continues to prepare a few young men as day-pupils for the English 
and American Universities, Mrs. Humphreys and he have arranged to offer a quiet, com- 
fortable home, combined with similar solid education, to six young ladies who may desire 
either to be carefully trained for the ‘‘Oxrorp Senton LocAL ExAMINATIONS”’ (for which 
Dr. Humphreys acts as Proctor, at Albany), for Girton CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE (Eng.), 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, or Boston UNIVERSITY, or simply to supply deficiencies in their 
earlier education. 

Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys’ first object in this undertaking has been to form a pleasant, 
small, home-circle to fill the place, in some degree, of their own once meme family, the sur- 
vivors of which are now happily settled elsewhere in various spheres of life-duty. 

The system of personal instruction is adapted to the wants of each pupil and the wishes of 
her parents, but a careful, sound study of the ENGLisH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, with 
CoMPOSITION and GoopD READING, is made the common basis of the whole. Therefore, both 
ladies who have made considerable progress in their studies and those who, from illness or 
other causes, are behind the average standard of their age, can equally obtain the instruction 
they require. 

n teaching LATiIn and Greek, Dr. Humphreys continues to use with commencing pupils 
the NATURAL METHOD, introduced by him in England many cox ago, the value of which 
has been proved by the University success of his pupils both at Oxrorp and CAMBRIDGE, and 
at HARVARD and other American Universities. 

In some of théir studies the resident lady-pupils recite, if their parents do not object, in 
class with some three or four young gentlemen preparing for College, and it has been felt that 
a healthy and generous spirit of emulation has, during the past year, been promoted by this 
arrangement. They are also allowed, with their parents’ approval, to attend a moderate num- 
ber of concerts and other refining recreations, under Mrs. Humphreys’ care, provided their 
duties are well performed. 

The terms are as moderate as the limitation of the number admits, 


For circulars apply to 
R. HUMPHREYS. 


164 West Chester Park, Boston, May 27, 187 173 e jy4 


Westchester State Normal School. 


Summer Instruction in Science, Art, and Literature. 
Second Session, July 9 to Aug. 6, 1878. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 
I. The usual Academic course. 
Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
Lengua are substituted for Greek of Course I. 
Ill. The Engimeering course of three years, leading to 


FACULTY: the degree of Civil Engineer. 
PROF. MARK BAILEY, of Yale College, + The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
Elocution. ton by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 
PROF. WM. A. BUCKHOUT, of Penna. State College, | afforded needy students by scholarships and gratuities. 
Natural Ristory and Address Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, 
PROF. CHAS. M. CARTER, of Mass, Nor. Art School,} 151 zz (1) College Hill, . 


Industrial Drawing. 
PROF. WM. B. OWEN, of Lafayette College, 
English Grammar and English Philology. 
Instruction will also be given in Chemistry, Mineral- 
ogy, Physiology. Engtish Literature, Latin, and Mathe- 
matics, by spec austs in their several departments. 
Expense of board, room, tuition, etc., for the session, 
$35. For circulars, and rooms, ad 
GEO. L. MARIS, Principal, 
West Chester, Penn. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTiON AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Summer term opens July 8th. Special opportunities for 
Teachers. Send for catalogue and circular of Special 
Summer Course. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


Bowdoin College Summer School of Science. 
THIRD YEAR. 


Cottage at Martha’s Vineyard 
TO LET. 


This Cottage is furnished; is in a good location; will 
accommodate two small families, or a club of eight r- 
sons; and will be let at a low figure, to a responsible 
party. Address BOX 227, Hyde Park, Mass. 173¢ 


post- 
list free. F. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 

he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


166 1 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 


The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough 

reparation for Harvard University and for the Scien- 

Fine Schools. Copies of recent examination _” 
(102tf) W.N.EA 


will be sent on application. 


SALEM MARINE ZOOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 


n from June 1 to Oct. 1; on Salem Neck, between 
Beverly and Salem Harbors; convenient work-rooms 
and apparatus for collecting and study. Students come 
at any time, and pay er! to the time they stay. 

173d (1) Address J. H. EMERTON, Salem, Mass. 


A HARVARD GRADUATE, now teaching, 
desires Summer Pupils. Will furnish good sea- 
side accommodations, go elsewhere, or travel. Terms 
low; good references. Address Box 378, Meeiaonr 
Mass. a 


REWARDS OF MERIT, three kinds, 


id, for 25 cts. in postage stamps. Price- 
. ADAMS, Hill, 


ITUATION WANTED.—Can teach common 
and higher English, German, Drawing, and two 
years’ French, A Lock-Box 48, Rutland, Vt. 1i4¢ 


thoroughly tanght by mail, and 
diploma given. Terms moderate. For particulars 
(free), address T. 8. PRicE, King’s River, Cal, 175a(i) 


in advance, 


@ne Year 
Published Weekly. 


—— — ] 
Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, and 
AMERICAN Scuoot Enstitute, Este. 1955, 


Provides Families, Schools, Colleges, with Teachers 

of known calibre and character. Represents 

reliable Teachers seeking positions. Sells and rents 

School Praperses. Gives Parents information of geed 

Schools, Circulars,with RHO! endorsements,for stamp. 


J. W. SCHERMERHOR 
From Bev. C. V. Spear, A.M., > wood Inst., 
Pittsfield, Mass.—“ I have always re ‘~ Mr. Scher 
merhorn as THEE School Agen Siis country; 
and THE person to bring togethe ™)le Teachers 
and Institutions requiring Teache Se rival es- 


tablishment has a tithe of h (vantages.’’ 
Teachers’ E *reau, 
G7 West 35th Street, N SYorK. 
Reliable Agency for American a reign Teachers. 
Mrs.ALMA E.MITCHE rincipal. 


tion, Professors, Tutors, and Goverittases. 
Mrs. MITCHELL speaks French, German, and Italian. 
1721 MLLE. V. PRUD’ HOMME. 


SUMMER COURSE IN BOTANY. 


MR. W. WHITMAN BAILEY, Instructor 
in Brown eg A will in conduct a Summer 
Class at LAPHAM INSTITUTE, North Scituate, R. /., 
assisted by Mrs. R. A. ESTEN, of Doyle Ave. School, 
Providence, who will have a special oversight of begin- 
ners. This course is designed for Teachers and others 
who have only their vacations for such work. Tuition 
fee will be $10 for the course. 

It will non Monday, July 32, and continue 
till Friday, August 23. 

For Circulars address Prof. W. W. BAILFy, at Prov- 
idence, or PRINCIPAL OF LAPHAM INsTITUTE, North 
Scituate, R. I. 166 d—174 4 


Sledge Microtome, 


A simple but highly approved Instrument for the prep- 
aration of 


MICROSCOPICAL SECTIONS. 


Manufactured by THOS. A. UPHAM, 
Philosophical Instrument Maker, 
17 Harvard Place, BOSTON, 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, . 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
tay MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 49 
154 Catalogues on application. 2% 


WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 
Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided wy plans and schedules of what can be fur- 
nished them for given sums which they may indicate. 
An immense stock constantly on hand of Minerals 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Fossils, Geological Ma and 
Models, Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles. Batrachians and Fishes in alcohol; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For- 
amenifera, &c., dry and inalcohol. Also most interest- 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates. American and For- 
eign Birds’ Eggs. Send for Circular to 

57tf Pror. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microsco Tel Spy- 
lasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Ping 


Priced and Illustrated w dun 


168 1 (1) 


Address JAMES W. EE 9 
122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


LAPILINUM 


Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDs, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., N. Y. 
Send for sample and circular. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Illustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
ta Send for Catalogue. 
Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 
728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
DEXTER HOUSE, 


T. D. FOSS, Prop’r. 
ns for Summer boarders, at mod- 


151 zz 


164 tf 


Good accommodatio 
erate prices, Good boating, fishing, and hunting. 1711 


— 
— 
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J. DAVIS WILDER, 


260 West Randolph St. . . . . Chicago, TII11., 


Inventor, Sole Manufacturer, and Proprietor of 


WILDER’S LIQUID SLATING, 


BLACK, And all other Colors, 
WHITE, 
cher both Transparent and 
BLUE, Opaque, and adapted 
BROWN, | Sor both Crayon and 
DRAB, Lead Pencil use. 


GREYS, RANDOLPH’ ST CHICAGO, ILL 


“Trade Mark, Registered Oct. 31, 1871.) 


Office, Family, and School Blackboards, | SLATED PAPER, Blackboard Erasers, 
of every description. | Easels, Pointers, &c. 


I am at all times prepared to Contract for the Making of Blackboard Surfaces (Black, 
White, Green, Blue, Brown, Drab, Grey, and any other colors desired), on New or Old Walls, 
and for the perfect and thorough renovation of Old Blackboards that have become defaced, or 
too smooth and glossy for use, in every part of the world. 

A}l work will be done under my personal supervision, and warranted to give satisfaction in 
every respect, and to wear as long as the walls on which the Slated surface is made. I will do 
this work, making any colored surfaces desired, and furnish all material, for Six Cents per 
Square Fvot, actual measurement. 

Simple Cards of Slated surface, all colors ; Descriptive Circulars, containing references, 
&c., sent free to any address, 


Iga Always in stock, and sent by freight or express, with full directions for use,—Black 
Liquid Slating, $5.00 per gallon; Green and other colors, $6.00 per gallon. Slated Paper, an) 
color, 75 cents per square yard; Paper Blackboards, any size, 12} cents per square foot ; 
Wooden Boards, any size, 33} cents per square foot. Easels, $1.50 each. Blackboard Erasers, 
$3.00 per dozen. No charge for cans, boxing, or cartage. 


Address, J. DAVIS WILDER, 
Jy4 No. 260 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Il. 


THE PAVILION, 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SPECTROSCOPES, 
Scientific Lanterns 


And Every Variety of Apparatus to Illustrate 


PHYSICAL OPTICS. 


J. S. CHENEY, 
Woodstock Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


175 eow 2z 


tea 


Tortoise Shell “Sn 


JEWELRY. This cut is a fac-simile 
of our STORK Sleeve Buttons. Solid 
Gold inlaid, $4.00. Gold plate, $1.50. 
Solid Gold Initial, $2.50. Gold plate or 
lain, $1.00. Combs repaired. d for 
Batalogue. Goods sent by mail. 
MILO HILDRETH & CO., 
Manufacturers, Northboro, Mass. 
Retail Store: 
156 z 423 Washington St., Boston 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


- 
233 
D > 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


ior Bells of Copper and Tin, 

with the best Ro*ory Hangings, for Churches, 

Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 

Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

& Tier, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boson. 


For circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 


AGENTS FOR ; 
J. Browning, London ; Rudolph Konig 
and J. Duboscgq, Paris. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


jo 


‘S90LIg ye ‘Sururee'y 


Catalogues of Physical Apparatus, fully | 


illustrated, with, price 20 cents. 
When writing please mention this Journal. 


HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINE, 12-INCH REVOLVING PLATE, PRICE $15.00, 


Condensed Descriptive Catalogues, in 
full, omitting illustrations, sent free. 


School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


MICH, SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO. 
16 Hawley-St., Boston, 


E ari USE 


US 


Best Known. 


English, French, and American 
Papers, in great variety. 

ARD & GAY, Stationers, 
i7ie 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers 
SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


‘ Dustless”’ Eraser, only $1.80 
doz.: best made. ‘ Dustless” 
Crayons, cheaper than Chalk 
and a thousand times better. 


Globes, Apparatus, &c. 
ANDREWS’ Pencil-holding 
Noiseless Slates ; Kindergar- 
ten and Drawing Slates and 
Child’s First Drawing Book, 
just out. “ Perfection Slate.” 
i Send for Price Lists of 
Slates and | rates. 
tf 


m— 


Send lv cts. for sample, 


ELA RRISON’S 
Correspondance Writing-Inks +x» Mcilage. 


r 190 (by mail $1.20), WARD) & Finest H Purposes. 
CARDS. PAY, 180 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


yp 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 


MAN per —— Send for Circular to’ |g 
$5 10 $20 Go. Portland Me,’ HARRISON INK CO., 5 Murray 8t., 


FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike. 
with name, 10 cents, Twenty Scroll, with name, 
10 cents, post-paid, Agents’ outfit, 10 cents. 

’ 


Hall, and 


THE COMMON SENSE 
Bent Wood Desk. 


~ (Bent¥Wood andjMalleable‘ Iron.) 


No Slats to become Rickety. 
No Castings to Break. 
Backs and Seats Curved, yet Solid. 

It cannot be broken by the roughest usage that the 
roughest boy can subject it to. 

To Committees preferring a cast-iron desk we offer 
our improved “ CHARTER OAK” Desk, the heaviest 
strongest, and most comfortable in the market. 

For descriptive circulars of the above, also Church, 
cé Furnjture, and School Supplies of every 
description, address 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. COMPANY, 
1003 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Or THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
General Agents for New England, 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 171 


WALLCUT’S NUMERAL CARDS, used 
in the best Primary Schools in Boston, Wholesale 
price: No. 1, 5 cta,; No. 2,4 cts. Samples sent on appli- 


139 , GEO, I, Nassau, N. ¥. 


cation. Address T & Oo Hawley 
HOMPSON, BROWN 7 
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THE MOUNTAINS. 


There is a wakening on the mighty hills, 
A kindling with the spirit of the morn! 
Bright gleams are scatter’d from the thousand rills, 
And a soft visionary hue is born 
On the young foliage worn 
By all the embosom’d woods,—a silvery green, 
Made up of spring and dew, harmoniously serene. 
— Mrs. Hemans. 


Range after range sublimely piled on high, 
Yon lofty mountains prop the incumbent sky, 
Such countless tops ascend, so vast the heap, 
As if when gushed the deluge from the deep, 
The rushing torrents wrecked the guilty world, 
And all the rocky fragments thither whirl’d. 
— Enoch Lincoln. 


Not to the domes where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 

But to the hills, so old, so grand and solemn, 
That God hath planned. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


AssocIaATE AND Discuss.—We doubt not that the 
next scholastic year will be fraught with greater tests 
of the efficiency and value of the present school system 
than ever before. It behooves all teachers to be on the 
alert. High schools are attacked, normal schools are 
tried, the office of superintendents of city schools, and 
even State superintendents, is questioned; and, worst 
of all, in order to retrench, the salary of teachers is de- 
creased from year to year. We want more associa- 
tions, — national, southern, eastern, western, northern, 
inter-state, tri-state, bi-state, state, district, and county. 
Let us associate and discuss.—Zelectic Teacher. 

Brains AND LEADERSHIP. — Men of brains have 
always been in demand, but they have not always been 
honest, and honest men have not always had brains. 
The mind is so apt to be warped by prejudice and train- 
ing, it is seldom we can find a man with independence 
enough to rise above surrounding circumstances and 
see things correctly. A college man is not apt to be in 
sympathy with common schools, and a normal school 
man is rather likely to criticise our standard colleges. 
An intense sectarian is always opposed to secular edu- 
cation, and the public-school teacher is not apt to be 
friendly to church schools. So it is almost as hard to 
find a clear head and an honest heart as a needle in a 
haystack. Just now we want in the United States a 
leader of educational thought. He must not be a bigot 
nor too liberal. His mind must grasp ideas clearly and 
correctly, and express them in forcible language. He 
must understand the history of education in the past, 
and be thoreughly acquainted with the political economy 
of the present. His enthusiasm must be unbounded, 
but he must know how to temperit with prudence. He 
must inspire confidence in the most learned as well as 
the most ignorant. The leadership of Christ is a model 
for all time. He was kind but severe, charitable but 


uncompromising. He understood human nature in all 
its forms, and provided for its wants. Our greatest 
minds have not only known human nature, but they 
have also known how to govern and elevate it.—Buarnes’ 
Educational Monthly. 


ReLations oF ParENT AND TEACHER.—Some of the 
most distracting and unpleasant perplexities which the 
teacher finds he is called upon to endure, arise from the 
relation which he necessarily sustains toward the pa- 
rents of his pupils. It is certainly a most delicate rela- 
tion, and should be carefully considered and calmly 
studied. The teacher, on the one hand, has in his 
hands the dearest gifts of the parent, and the parent, 
on the other hand, consigns his most precious interests 


to the teacher. It is not strange, therefore; that the 
parent and teacher are very closely united in the same 
interest, and should feel the greatest anxiety with ref- 
erence to the ability, morality, and influence of each 
other. It is right and natural that the parent should 


be vitally interested in the public school, and it is right 
and natural that the teacher should have a proper re- 
spect and regard for the opinions and feelings of the 
parent.—G. B. G., in Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


Scuoor Orricers will do ‘but an act of simple jus- 
tice to their true and tried teachers to elect them early, 
so the vacation can be spent in laying in a store of both 
strength and information for the work of another year. 
It will be better for all concerned to hold on to teachers 
who have become acquainted, and who have proved to 


be efficient, than try new instructors. Frequent changes 
are not good for pupils or teachers. We hope, also, 
that some recognition in the shape of an increase of 
wages will be made.—Am. Jour. of Education. 


Pay or Tracuers.—What is the use of going to 
the pretense of constructing elaborate grades of service, 
or of making promises of an increase in pay for faithful 
and continuous service, if, next year or the year after, 
the whole plan is to be upset, and conditions and prom- 
ises rudely thrust aside, as not legally binding, and, 
therefore, worthless? If the members of the School 
Board think that they are doing the citizens of Boston 
a service by any rearrangement which involves a dis- 
honorable breach of confidence, they are making a seri- 
ous mistake. The good name and good faith of our city 
are worth to its inhabitants many times more than the 


few thousand dollars that can, by this means, be wrung 
from six or seven hundred schoolmistresses, for it is not 
proposed to alter the pay of the male members of the 
profession.— Boston Herald. 


A ParentaL Dutry.—lIt is the imperative duty of 
parents to understand school work. They should know 
what is going on in the educational world. Next to 
the Bible and dictionary, a good school journal should 


be in every family. Try it one year, and if you are 
really interested in schoo] work you will not give it up. 
—W. E. Parker, Iowa. 


A Worp to Tracuers.—Moral training is your 
most important duty; you may neglect everything else 
with a greater degree of safety than this. Endeavor to 
sow the seed of correct principles in the mind. Let it 
be a subject very near your heart, and your labors will 
not be in vain. In these days of public corruption and 
shameless betrayal of public trust, it is more than ever 
necessary that the principles of morality be thoroughly 
taught both by precept and example.—Zz-Supt. Wal- 
lace, of Lake county, Lil. 

TEACHING, A GrowrH.—So many teach only for a 
time,—men until they can prepare themselves for some- 
thing else, women until they can marry, — that in- 
stances of life-long devotion to school-keeping, though 
by no means rare, are not so common as they should be. 
For, after all, teaching is a business to grow into, nor 
can it be well done unless it is loved by the doer. 
Adopted merely for the sake of stipend, degraded to a 
mechanical routine, made only an affair of text-books 
and formal recitations, never getting beyond a drill of 
classes, the term-time all too long, and the vacation all 
too short, the monotony varied only by quarrels with 
committee-men and controversies with fault-finding pa- 
rents,—teaching under such pitiful conditions and limita- 
tions may well wear out the nerves and dwarf the char- 
acter and turn the school-keeper not only into a machine, 


but into a machine constantly disordered, The dis- 


temper of discontent is contagious, and reaches from 
the desk of the principal to the desk of the pupils, until 


what should really be a delightful occupation both for 
the teacher and the taught, becomes a weariness to all 
the soul which either has left.—New- York Tribune. 


Huxtry on Inpustriat Epucatrion. —If a lad 
in an elementary school showed signs of special capac- 
ity, I would try to provide him with the means of con- 
tinuing his education after his daily working-life had 
begun. If in the evening classes he developed special 
capabilities in the direction of science or of drawing, I 
would try to secure him an apprenticeship to some trade 
in which those powers would have applicability. Or, if 
he chose to become a teacher, he should have the chance 
of so doing. Finally, to the lad of genius, the one in a 
million, I would make accessible the highest and most 
complete training the country could afford. Whatever 
that might cost, depend upon it the investment would 
be a good one. I weigh my words when I say that, if 
the nation could purchase a potential Watt, or Davy, 
or Farraday, at the cost of a hundred thousand pounds 


down, he would be dirt-cheap at the money. It is a 
mere common-place and every-day piece of knowledge, 
that what these three nen did has produced untold mil- 
lions of wealth in the narrowest economical sense of the 


word.— 7. H. Hualey, England. 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS: 


WITH REFERENCE TO THE LATE EXAMINATION BY 
THE SUPERVISORS. 


“ Every one recognizes,” says Calderwood, “that a 
person can teach only what ‘he knows.’” It is this prin- 
ciple which justifies the examination of teachers on the 
subject-matter of that which they teach, Another princi- 
ple obtains, however. “It is usually thought,” remarks 
Joseph Payne, “that the test of a teacher’s power is his 
competency to ‘communicate,’ as it is called, the knowl- 
edge that he possesses to his pupils.” The test, how- 
ever, is fallacious; “on the contrary, his business be- 
fore everything else is to elicit the pupil’s powers, not 
to display his own; to make them think, not to think 
for them; to make them do the talking and explaining, 
not to do it for them; to receive, not to give.” Thus 
the communication of knowledge is far from being the 
main purpose of the teacher. In addition to the subject- 
matter of the sciences to be taught, the candidate for 
teaching may also very properly be examined as to the 
methods of instruction in those particular sciences, and 
also as to the nature of the material with which he 
works; i. ¢., the child-mind in its successive and pro- 
gressive relations to the subject-matter aforementioned. 
“The bad teacher ” observes the deeply-lamented teacher 
whom I have just quoted, “is a menticide who deserves 
punishment, quite as much as the unskillful medical 
practitioner who is called into court to answer for his 
delinquencies.” 
is, we suppose, one of the objects of the examination- 
test. 

“Ours,” says Todhunter, “is the age of examina- 
tions.” It is also the age of the greatest diversity of 
opinions respecting the usefulness of examinations. 
Whatever injustice there may be in compelling teach- 
ers who have proved their ability to manage schools by 
actually managing them, to submit to examinations, the 
profession itself cannot, we think, fail to recognize the 
usefulness of an examination-test preliminary to an en- 
gagement as teacher, To manage a school well is no 


doubt the best possible evidence of the teacher’s power; 


To keep the menticides at a minimum’ 
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yet we believe “a vital method of examining teachers” 
would not fail to draw out some evidence of this power. 
It may possibly be that this vital method of examining 
teachers is as yet an unsolved problem, that “we are 
ripening toward a thorough reconstruction of our whole 
examination-regulated educational system.” In propor- 
tion, however, as the science of education becomes rec- 
ognized as a science, in proportion as the mere empir- 
icism of the school-room becomes formulated as the in- 
ductive element in the science of education, just so far 
will it appear possible for the true examiner to attain 
definite results in the examination of candidates. 

Are the graduates of our normal schools examined at 
the completion of the normal course of study? If 
teaching is an art of such complexity, a science of facts 
too evanescent to be subjected to classification, to log- 
ical analysis, shall not our normal schools abolish not 
only their final examinations, but also examinations in 
general? Making allowances for errors in the applica- 
tion of principles, the examination of teachers must re- 
main a fixed element in educational policy. It is due 
to those who are already in the profession that some 
test of scholarship, of administrative and teaching abil- 
ity, should be required of those who seek to be num- 
bered ainong its workers. Professor Northrop, of Con- 
necticut State Board of Education, quotes Dr. Charles 
Saffray, an eminent Frenchman, as justly criticizing 
our methods of examining, certificating, and changing 
teachers: “ The teacher should be chosen for his merit, 
proved by diplomas and rigid examinations, and he 
should feel sure of preserving his position as long as 
he remains worthy thereof.” Matthew. Arnold, in 
Schools and Universities on the Continent, remarks: 
“To insure that the school work, — which so much is 
done to encourage, — shall indeed be sound, and the in- 
struction well given, it is not, in Prussia, thought suffi- 
cient to test the school-boy and the candidate for ma- 
triculation. The candidate for the office of teacher is 
tested too. The test is the famous Staats priifung for 
teachers, and is the third great educational reform which 
owes its institution to Wilhelm Von Humboldt.” The 
candidates for this examination are required to present 
(1) a certificate for fitness for university studies; and 
(2) of three years’ attendance upon university lectures. 
The subjects of the examination are arranged under 
four heads: 

(1) Greek, Latin, and the mother-tongue. 

(2) Mathematics and Natural Sciences. 

(3) History and Geography. 

(4) Theology and Hebrew. : 

The State of New York, until lately, granted its 
“ State certificate” (licensing the holder to teach in any 
of the public schools of the State), upon other grounds 
than examination. Now, however, they are granted 
upon examination only. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction notes the first examination as “marking a 
new era in the educational progress of the State. Higher 
qualifications of teachers have for a long time been de- 
manded, and have now become a necessity.” Mr. Phil- 
brick, in his report of September, 1874, forcibly urges 
“more adequate provisions for the examining and test- 
ing the qualifications of teachers. Where we 
ought to have examinations, they are dispensed with; 
_ and where we ought not to have them, they are some- 
times insisted on; and probably it would be not far 
from the fact to say that, as a rule, they are not of the 
right sort.” 

The examination of teachers by the central authority 
would tend to develop the professional feeling among 
teachers. The central examining authority, by means 
of wise examination-papers, can be the center of instruc- 
tional influence; for, as was forcibly remarked at the 
last meeting of classical and high-school teachers, he 
who gets up the examination-papers directs both the 
subject-matter and the methods of study for him who 
works for the examination. Thus when the examining 
power is wise, the thoughts and studies of candidates 
may be uniformly directed to the most useful questions, 


At the late examination by the supervisors of Boston 
schools, the subjects were arranged under six general 
heads ; viz., Language, Mathematics, History and Geog- 
raphy, Science, Psychology, History and Science of Edu- 
cation. The spirit of the following prefatory statement 
may be unreservedly commended: “Candidates will be 
examined in all the following subjects; though profi- 
ciency will not be expected in all. They will be re- 
quired to pass a good examination in the branches taught 
in the grade of schools for which they are applicants, 
and also to show that they possess good general schol- 
arship. It is to be understood, however, that these 
subjects do not indicate all the culture which it is desir- 
able for the candidates to have acquired.” Superintend- 
ent Eliot, in addressing the candidates just before the 
examination, remarked, — what we think is eminently 
true, — that the examination-papers were not such as 
should necessitate cramming. He assured them that 
due weight would be given to former successful experi- 
ence in teaching and governing schools; that they 
should not only have full credit for what they should 
accomplish at the examination, but also for what they 
had already done. Nothing could be fairer; no policy 
more liberal and wise. 

A few characteristics of these examination-papers 
may be noticed. It is very evident that the examiner 
would have the candidates approach the several subjects 
not merely as students, but as teachers. The evident 
aim is to test not merely the examinee’s knowledge of 
the subject, but his knowledge of it as related to school 
instruction as a part of the public-school curriculum. 
Many of the questions are addressed rather to the reason 
and the discriminating powers, than to the memory. 
As an illustration, note the following questions from 
the paper on the “History of the English Language”: 


(2) To what European language is English most 
closely related ? 

(3) What are the languages which have most affected 
English ? 

(4) Have these languages affected chiefly English 
grammar, or simply increased the vocabulary ? 

(10) What is meant when we say that English has 
lost much of its power of self-development ? What have 
we substituted for it? ° 

It is very plain that these questions will test the can- 
didate’s method of study, whether it has been wise, or 
merely in the way of “cramming,” as it iscalled. Some 
of the questions present the material on which a judg- 
ment is asked: 

(1) By which, if any, of the following ways, would 
you have your pupils proceed in their study of arithme- 
tic? State your reasons for preferring one of the meth- 
ods, and your objections to the others : 

(a) By learning a rule at the outset, and by following 
its directions in the solution of problems under it. [The 
Rule Method. 

(6) By learning a principle, and by making applica- 
tions of it in the solution of problems. [The Deductive 
Method. ] 

(ec) (1) By working at the outset with problems, at 
first simple and involving only known elements, and 
afterward carefully graded and involving both known 
and unknown elements. (2) By solving these problems 
under your guidance, and with only needed help, ete. 
[A detailed account of the Inductive Method. ] 

Another characteristic of these papers is the distinct 
practical reference to methods of instruction. This pre- 
vails throughout. Occasionally a question is wisely 
framed, that the answer may be reduced to a concrete 
form rather than an abstract statement : 

(3) Does, or does not, the knowledge of psychology 
help in determining (a) the true ends; and (b) the best 
means of education; (c) the right order, (d) kind, and 
(e) degree of study and instruction? Illustrate by an 
example, each part of your answer. 

The examination papers on the “History and Science 
of Education,” and on “ History,” were not, it appears 


to us, so satisfactory. The author of that valuable book, 


Essays on Educational Reformers, quotes Professor 
Seeley’s remark that “good books are in German,” and 
observes that on the history of education all books are in 
German, Matthew Arnold, in the work before quoted, 
remarks: “The Germans, as is well known, attach much 
importance to the science of pedagogics. That science 
is yet far from being matured, and much nonsense is 
talked on the subject of it; still, the total unacquain- 
tance with it, and with all which has been written about 
it, in which the intending schoolmaster is, in England, 
suffered to remain, has, I am convinced, injurious effects 
on both our schoolmasters and our schools.” 

With regard to history, a very high authority (Con- 
flict of Studies, p. 7), observes “that it may seriously 
be doubted whether the valuable parts of the subject 
can be developed in our usual systems of examination ; 
the mere receptivity of the students is all that can be 
tested to the exclusion of the faculties of comparison 
and judgment.” 

On the whole, we regard the supervisors’ papers as 
superior to any similar papers we have ever seen. We 
think, however, that every written examination of this 
kind should be supplemented by a viva voce one. By 
this may be ascertained, “ with respect to each candidate, 
both what he knows, and what he does not know, and 
whether he shows evidence of independent power.” 
Dr. Arnold, in inquiring as to a teacher, said: “I prefer 
activity of mind and an interest in his work, to high 
scholarship, for one may be acquired far more easily 
than the other.” From this view, it is plain that a 
viva voce examination has decided merits. 


With one more suggestion, we shall conclude. It 
may be questioned whether it is not a serious mistake 
to assign more work for a given time than can be rea- 
sonably done. “TI should like to see,” says Todhunter, 
“the papers so short that mere rapidity of hand-writing 
could exert no influence, and the candidate would either 
solve every question, or, by his omission, confess his 
ignorance ”; otherwise, as has been well said, “we run 
the risk of elevating rapid penmanship into competition 
with genius and learning.” J. A. R. 


A SYSTEM OF COMPOSITION.—(V1.) 


BY MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS, 


SUBJECT V.: DESCRIPTION OF A PERSON. 
LESSON VI. 

Describe some one that you have seen, known, or are 
at present acquainted with. Do not, of course, give 
real names, or tell the particulars concerning any mem- 
ber of your family. If possible, make your description 
interesting; but, at all events, describe with sufficient 
literalness to lead me to believe that the character is a 
real one, and not a figment of your imagination. I 
want to discover how accurately you observe, and how 
far you can appreciate individuality. I once asked a 
pupil to describe her intimate friend to me, but all she 
could say was that the young lady had blue eyes and 
light hair. We never love any one because of the color 
of the hair and eyes. We must see something especially 
lovely about them, and believe something pleasant of 
them, if we are to be attracted toward certain individ- 
uals. Interest me in the person whom you describe. 
Whether in this effort to describe a person, you fail, or 
succeed ever so slightly, do not be discouraged, for you 
are taking your first lesson in what will open before 
you as a complex, though I trust delightful subject. 
From this time on, study persons individually and in 
groups. Find in what they resemble one another first, 
then detect the noticeable points of difference. By- 
and-by you will be fitted to analyze subtle shades of 
difference, and to give to your pen-pictures a Rembrandt 
clearness and force. There was a famous Greek artist, 
Zeuxis, who painted so well that the delicious fruit on 
his canvas tempted the appetite of the birds. Let your 
aim be to see so much in the physique, mind, and soul, 
of the persons you endeavor to delineate, that when we 


. 
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finish reading your descriptions, we shall feel something 
as Dickens did when he wrote the last words concern- 
ing little Nell, — as if we had lost a part of our exist- 
ence. This, as I intimated, will not be the success you 
will achieve this week, or this year, but “one of these 


days.” 


(Written by a girl 18 years of age.) 
AN OLD MAN. 
(The original.} 
“I am walking along the street, and before 
me shuffles a little, grey-haired man. He stops 


0, at the corner; and asI catch up with him, he 
turns his head and I see a most peculiar smile on 
his face, a smile that asks you to sympathize with 

A, 0, his ridicule of you and everything else. I turned 


Trans.Con. to see what he smiled at, but the carts and people 
go the same old way. He wears a felt hat, and 
his head and shoulders are bent forward. His 


body is strong, but his legs are shrivelled and look 


0, as if they did not belong to him; and might fall 
off some time, when he had decided to go some- 
where. 

1, He stopped a second time, and I see again the 
same sinile that includes the street, the houses 

P, and all the people in its strange humor Nature is 
to him a continual wonder and amusement. 

As he walks on before me, I can imagine his 

\, P, A, life He has enough money to be comfortable with, 


his coat is good and warm. There is sprightliness 
in his shovelling steps as he clatters along the 
C, Con., P, walk; he will do his work, and always wonder 
why he has it toperform. He sits down at a gam- 
ing table, and is all interest; he leaves it with his 
hoard of money gone, and when he realizes the 
fact, the most wondering smile comes over his face 


> at the idea that this should exist. He goes in a 
0, little office, and drives a good bargain, and again 
the smile comes that includes all humanity. It is 
0, A, not a sarcasm gained from long, painful experi- 
ence. When he first opened his eyes in his cradle, 
he must have smiled at the right of things to 

exist. 
He has turned the corner, and is shuffling down 
P, the side street. I turn to get a last glimpse of him 
8S, P, Poor little man! I pity him! His hedd is still 
bent forward, and with one hand up to his mouth 
P; he goes on out of sight still pondering on the 
, oddity of creation. As the corner house shuts 
him from my view, I imagine his end. He is all 
0, alone, in a small room, and dying. With his 
last breath the old smile appears. Life was 
O,O, A, always a novelty to him, and death is more of a 


novelty. 
AN OLD MAN. 
(Corrected.]} 


I am walking along the street, and before me shuffles a little, 
grey-haired man. He stops at the corner and as I catch up 
with him, he turns his head and I see a most pecular smile on 
his face, a smile that asks you to sympathize with his ridicule 
of you and of everything. I turned to see at what he smiled, 
but no unusual sight met my eyes, and the carts and people 
were going the same old way. He wears a felt hat, and his 
head and shoulders are bent forward. His body is strong, but 
his legs are shrivelled and look as if they did not belong to 
him and might fall off sometime when he had decided to go 
somewhere. 

He stops a second time, and I see again the same smile that 
includes the street, the houses and all the people in its strange 
humor, Nature is to him a continual wonder and amusement. 

As he walks on before me, I can imagine his life. He has 
enough money to make himself comfortable, for his coat is 
good and warm, There is sprightliness in his shovelling steps 
as he clatters along the walk, an unwilling energy, as though 
he would always do his work, while wondering while he had it 
to perform. He sits down at a gaming-table, and is all inter- 
est; he leaves it with his hoard of money gone, and when he 
realizes the fact, the most wonderful smile comes over his face 
at the idea that this should.exist. He goes tnto a little office 
and drives a good bargain, and again the smile comes that in- 
cludes all humanity. It is not the sarcasm gained from long, 
painful experience. When he first opened his eyes in his 
cradle, he must have smiled at the right of things to exist. 

He has turned the corner and is shuffling down the side 
Street. I turn to get a last glimpse of him. Poor little man! 
I pity him. His head is still bent forward, and with one hand 
up to his mouth he goes out of my sight, still pondering on 
the oddity of creation. 

As the corner house shuts him from my view, I imagine his 
end. He is all alone in a small room, and dying. With his 
last breath the old smile fppears. Life was always strange to 


him, and death is more of a novelty. 


A CHILD’S FANCIES. 


BY MRS. L. C. WHITON, 


I think that the world was finished at night, 
Or the stars would not have been made; 

For they wouldn’t have thought of having the light 
If they hadn’t first seen the shade. 


And then, again, I alter my mind, 
And think perhaps it was day, 

And the starry night was only designed 
For a little girl tired of play. 


And I think that an angel, when nobody knew, 
With a window pushed up very high, 

Let some of the seeds of the flowers fall through, 
From the gardens they have in the sky. 


For they couldn’t think here of lilies so white, 
And such beautiful roses, I know; 

But I wonder, when falling from such a height, 
The dear little seeds should grow! 


And then, when the face of the angel was turned, 
I think that the birds flew by, 

And are singing to us the songs they learned 
On the opposite side of the sky. 


And a rainbow must be the shining below 
Of a place in Heaven’s floor that is thin, 
Right close to the door where the children go, 
When the dear Lord lets them in. 


And I think that the clouds that float in the skies 
Are the curtains that they drop down, 

For fear when we look we would dazzle our eyes, 
As they each of them put on their crown. 


I do not know why the water was sent, 
Unless, perhaps, it might be 
God wanted us all to know what it meant 
When we read of the “‘ Jasper Sea.”’ 
— Wide Awake. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND CERTAIN 
SCHOOL BALDERDASH.* 


BY A. P, MARBLE, 
Superintendent of Schools, Worcester, Mass. 


Industrial education has been much talked about of 
late. There seems to be a class of benevolent people 
who fancy that all the trades may be taught in the 
public schools. 

“Balderdash, in its primary sense, probably signi- 
fied the froth or foam made by barbers in dashing their 
balls backwards and forwards in hot water; it after- 
ward seemed to denote a mixture of liquors.” In its 
secondary sense it has come to mean a confused, light, 
or frothy discourse; and this is floating about, more 
common than the talk about industrial education. 
Now I am not to be understood as implying by the 
above title that all talk about industrial education is 
balderdash; nor that all the school balderdash is by 
any means confined to that subject. 

I. In this metropolis a public-spirited gentleman has for 
some time carried on a whittling-school, which he now 
wishes the city to take off his hands. Whittling is a 
universal Yankee accomplishment, — indispensable to 
the true Yankee; but though great proficiency must 
in times past have been acquired, in order for it to be- 
come a characteristic of our people, yet in its palmy 
days no one heard of its being taught. The faculty 
must have been innate. If that art must now be 
taught, this circumstance argues a decline in the Yan- 
kee stock, which mere teaching can not remedy. Here- 
tofore walking has been an art that children have ac- 
quired, somehow, by themselves. Suppose now that 
ability to walk were to become so exceptional that 
public attention would be drawn to it. Of course, on 
this supposition a crowd of wiseacres would at once 
come forward to attribute this sad state of things to the 
public schools, —the defects of “our system of educa- 
tion.” A committee of citizens would appoint them- 
selves to look into the subject and supplement the de- 
ficiencies of the school committee. Teachers would no 
doubt be soundly berated for their egregious neglect of 
so important a matter. But a little judicious examina- 
tion of the subject would demonstrate to all sensible 
people that the public schools did not produce such a re- 
sult. Doctors would say that the cause is damp houses, 
imperfect ventilation, and insufficient food; and the 
public might at length even be made to believe that 


* A paper read before the New-England School Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation, Boston, May, 1878, 
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such a difficulty ought to be remedied elsewhere than in 
the public schools. 

In time times past sewing was a useful accomplish- 
ment for girls,—and so was spinning and weaving. My 
grandmother, some hundred years ago, sailed from New 
Hampshire, with her husband, then young, to the 
mouth of the Kennebec, and up the river some forty 
miles, where they settled in the primeval forest. He 
felled the trees, built a house, and made a farm, on 
which he raised not only provisions, corn, wheat, pota- 
toes, rye, and vegetables, but wool and flax, and after- 
wards silk; she not only cooked and sewed, but she 
spun the wool and the flax, and wove the cloth with 
which they and their children were clothed. Now I 
have never heard that this woman was taught to sew, 
to cook, to spin, or to weave in a school. Perhaps there 
may have been women living in the vicinity who 
couldn’t do those things, and who therefore lacked the 
thrift of this good woman; and all in ignorance of the 
cause of this misfortune they may have lived in want, 
and at length passed away without the satisfaction, which 
the discoverers of a later day have so much enjoyed, of 
uttering one reproachful word against the defective 
system of education then in vogue! 

Many of the boys in our schools, they say, will be 
carpenters, blacksmiths, boot-and-shoemakers, etc., and 
they ought to learn the use of tools. Go to now; let us 
get to ourselves planes, saws, hammers, tongs, forges, 
awls, clamps, and all manner of edge-tools and pointed 
tools,—tools for welding and forging, tools for stitching 
and sewing, tools for smoothing and boring; and let us 
teach the use of tools. 

In connection with the teaching of mechanical indus- 
tries in the public schools, another idea is sometimes ad- 
vanced of late which ought here to receive a little atten- 
tion. “These children are being educated out of their 
sphere; they can not all be literary men, lawyers, 
doctors, and ministers; the girls can not all be ladies, 
with servants and carriage; their fathers and mothers 
were laborers or artisans, and artisans and laborers they 
must be. Our education is unfitting them for their 
lot inli fe, and making them unhappy, unsuccessful 
aspirants for positions they never can fill.” Now if there 
is any one thing which an American is born destitute of, 
it isa “ lot-in-life.” Nobody has herea “sphere.” Who 
are the menand women that to-day direct the business of 
the country, the intelligence of the country, the society of 
the country ; and who possess the wealth of the country ? 
They are not as a rule men whose fathers did the same. 
Was Longfellow’s father much of a poet? and ought 
Longfellow’s son to be educated in the public schools 
with special reference to a poetic fancy? Governor 
Andrew was not born, if my memory is not at fault, on 
Beacon Hill. It is not true, probably, that all the 
princely merchants here in Boston are the sons of 
kingly merchants, nor that all thes ons of shoemakers 
will be shoemakers either here or elsewhere; and if 
children are to be fitted for their “ sphere,” who is to 
decide what that sphere is to be ? 

In the far East caste is a real distinction. Nobody 
thinks of marrying or even of associating with a person 
of another caste. In Europe the aristocracy and the 
commonality are well defined. The education therefore, 
in both these instances, is very naturally adapted to the 
circumstances. In America there may be, in the 
shadow of the State House and behind the stone fronts 
of Fifth Avenue, aspirations for preéminence and 
dreams of recognition by and by; but these embryonic 
flutters of an aristocracy are all. And so far as wealth 
creates a certain distinction, even this is so uncertain 
that the rich man’s son, like the poorest boy, may have 
to earn his daily bread. The idea, then, of adapting a 
system of education to the “condition in life” is a de- 
lusion, unless indeed an aristocracy ofsom e sort or 
another is about to be born. 

Industrial education as a means of preparing chil- 
dren for their lot in life can not be defended ; the lot is 
toouncertain, “ But,” it may be said, “some knowledge 
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of tools is useful to everybody; and the hours of study 
from books will be better employed if fewer; while 
pupils occupied a part of the time in some manual in- 
dustry, will return to their books with greater zest ; and 
they may at the same time acquire a taste for some 
manual occupation. And all girls ought to learn to 
sew; and sewing may be Useful even to boys.” Of what 
possible use can it be to ninety-nine boys in a hundred 
tosew ? Our clothes are made at the tailors; for but- 
tons we generally use studs ; and if a button occasion- 
ally needs to be sewed on or arent mended, and no 
woman is near, as there ought to be, to do the work, it 
does not pay for a man to spend the time, which can be 
turned to so much better account in some other work. 
And for giris, sewing is far less necessary than it used 
to be. The sewing-machine goes by the mile, with 
this result: that it now takes miles of sewing to make 
a lady’s dress where yards answered before. While this 
position about sewing is correct for the schools in gen- 
eral, there are cases where it is no doubt wise to teach 
sewing; but such instruction can not be demanded of 
the public schools: it belongs to the family. And if 
a knowledge of tools and mechanical processes is useful 
to everybody, so, I answer, is every other kind of know]- 
edge useful; but we can not teach everything in the 
schools because everything is useful. Schools must not 
undertake to do everything; they must presume that 
other agencies are at work, doing their part ; in this 
way only can the schools do their part well, as will. be 
said farther on. 

Manual labor schools were organized some forty years 
ago in various places. They failed. The plan was to 
furnish occupations by which the students in the inter- 
vals of study could work, and pay their expenses. At 
Worcester the Manual Labor High School was founded 
in 1834. Connected with it was a carpenter’s shop, a 
cabinet-maker’s shop, and a farm. Apprentices’ work is 
never profitable ; farming was not to the taste of the 
young men; and this plan, like another perpetual-mo- 
tion-machine, perfect in theory to the inventor, did not 
work. The same thing was tried at Waterville, and 
Kent’s Hill, in the State of Maine, about the same 
time, with a like result. The experiment has been 
tried in many places, and given up. It has succeeded, 
so far as I remember to have heard, in but one place, 
and thatin a limited way. The students at Mt. Mount 
Holyoke Seminary do the sweeping and washing dishes. 
Manual labor schools, as a means of profit to students, 
have been tried and found wanting. Do we wish to try 
the experiment again? It would be better to recog- 
nize this as another res judicata, unless we wish to try 
again every experiment that has failed. 


If not for profit to the students, shall industrial edu- 
cation be engrafted upon our school-system for the 
knowledge to be acquired? Suppose it to be so en- 
grafted. The variety of trades is endless. Shall they 
all be taught to each pupil, so that each may decide 
which he like best? If not, then which shall be taught, 
and who shall classify the pupils ? 

II. Ata recent hearing in this city, that most elo- 
quent of talkers, Mr. Wendell Phillips, said that “our 
present system of education,” as compared with that of 
forty years ago, is a failure, or words to that effect. 
In proof of this position he alluded to some semi-idiotic 
girl whom he has met, who, he says, was educated in 
these schools. She could not cook; she could not sew ; 
nor keep accounts; nor wash; nor iron; nor even read 
to Mrs. Phillips; in fact, she could do nothing, she 
thought, but stand behind a counter and make change. 
There was, then, one thing which, it is admitted, she 
could do; and that is more than can be truly said of 
every body. Perhaps the schools ought to have credit 
for at least this one accomplishment, since, from the 
facts as stated, she probably could not have done even 
this but for her school-training. But schools are to be 
judged, not by what some one nominally taught in them 
cannot do, but by what others can do, It is safe to say 
that some of the pupils from the Boston schools can do 


more than this girl; at least the case against those schools 
cannot rest on such isolated examples. 

I can produce a graduate of a medical school, not 
competent to amputate a leg; not every graduate from 
the Cambridge Law School can manage a case success- 
fully ; the youthful doctors of divinity from the sem- 
inaries do not all give a “certain sound;” and have 
you never noticed that the universities, even the oldest, 
have graduated dunces? To adopt Mr. Phillips’ argu- 
ment, then, our proposition would be: I know a gradu- 
ate of Harvard College who cannot hoe corn; therefore 
the college is a failure, let us establish an industrial 
school. I have seen an ignorant doctor, a foolish law- 
yer, and a stupid minister; therefore let us abolish the 
schools of law, medicine, and divinity. 


Mr. Phillips further establishes his comparison by 
the assertion that, at the age of thirteen he could take 
to pieces a watch and build a stone-wall. Well, that 
man is a genius. It would not be fair to expect so 
much of “every boy at the age of thirteen. But, did he 
learn those arts in school forty years ago? did he ever 
practice building walls, and pulling to pieces watches ? 
if not, what good has this knowledge done him? And, 
lastly, could he put the watch together again? Some 
men have a special genius for tearing things to pieces 
without much thought of how they are to be put to- 
gether again; if our critic has this genius, let him 
practice upon watches, and not upon the school system. 

I am far from claiming anything like perfection in 
our school system. But the above comparison is unfair 
in that the present schools are represented by an un- 
commonly weak girl, while those of forty years ago are 
represented by a man of genius, whose accomplishments 
they did not impart. Moreover, on the side of the 
present system, I will undertake to produce from the 
schools of Worcester 500 boys, to appear before the 
committee in the City Hall of Boston, and take to 
pieces 500 watches, with no other instruction than they 
can receive on the way, if any one will pay the fares 
down and back and furnish the watches. And I 
will show him 5,000 boys who can learn to build 
stone-wall in less than a week, if they ever wish to 
build walls. But of what use will it be to them to 
build stone walls. Nobody builds them within twenty 
miles of the State House. And afew men, with the 
machinery, at Waltham, can furnish all the watches, and 
more than we can afford; and the demand for watch- 
makers will create the supply by the inevitable laws of 
political economy. 

The reply to this critic and his two specialties, will 
also apply to the whole troop of adverse critics and their 
whole list of special trades and kinds of business. 

In a similar strain of criticism, an inferior priest in 
this city, not many years ago, charged against the 
school system the whole catalogue of evils which per- 
vade society. Behold, he says, the thefts, the robbery, 
the cheating, the licentiousness, and all the dark list of 
crimes whose record fills the newspapers; and witness 
the pernicious influence of our wrong system. of educa- 
tion,—the godless schools ! 

Did his reverence ever read of any such crimes in 
other countries? Were robbery and cheating unknown 
before the present school system came into being? It 
strikes us that the social evil has been heard of in 
France; and even Spain has not been in all respects a 
model of perfect virtue, if history has not belied her. 
But there is no outcry against godless schools in either 
country. Post hoc is not always propter hoc ; and if, 
after fifty years of public schools, there is still some 
cheating, as there always was before, possibly this 
cheating and all the other sorts of wickedness, may re- 
main in spite of the schools and not because of them. 

A third instance: In company with an intelligent 
gentleman, high in official position in the State, a few 
days since, the conversation turned upon the hard times 
and business depression, stagnation of industries, finan- 
cial crisis, ruin of the country, and so forth,—or what- 


ever else you may call it,—and to what, O my friends, 


do you think he attributed all this? Why, to nothing 
less than too much education! Boys from the country 
come to the high schools, associate with the city boys, 
and get into their heads notions that they must live 
without work ; and so they leave the farms, and produc- 
tion so far ceases to the injury of the country, so he 
thought; and the sons of laborers studying with the 
sons of professional men, who wear kid gloves, want to 
wear kid gloves too. Therefore, abandon high schools, 
and restore prosperity to a distressed and distrained 
country ! 

There is, probably, no immediate universal cure for 
the popular notion that there is no work except of the 
muscles; one remedy is to try the tther thing; for in- 
stance, teach or superintend schools for awhile. In 
fine linen and starch there is indeed a fascination to a 
boy not brought up in it. But the disposition to live 
in some other way than by the sweat of the brow, is 
older than public high schools; and if the hard times 
are due to too much education, what about the hard 
times in 1837? Then, if the records are true, a worse 
state of things than now was seen, and no public high 
schools to cause it ! 

Suppose there had not been a single public school in 
the last ten years; school-houses abandoned, with leaky 
roofs and weather-worn paint; with shattered blinds 
hanging by a single twisted hinge; the rickety doors 
slamming in the wind; window-panes broken, and 
fences torn down by the reckless, idle crowd of undisci- 
plined boys and romping girls who would haunt the 
place; outbuildings loaded with filth; hooting owls in 
the deserted halls and corridors ; flitting bats up the 
damp chimneys; and flapping shreds of toru-up maps on 
the walls, making night hideous; and browsing goats, 
by day, signaling the desolation of the weedy yards. 
What an era of prosperity we should by this time have 
entered upon! But now, forsooth, we are suffering from 
too much education ! 

Once more. The heavy tax-payer, who now misses 
his usurious profits, and seeks to curtail public expenses 
with extravagant penuriousness, while the broader and 
more comprehensive economies are all beyond his 
ken, — this man says, as an excuse for niggardly 
appropriations for schools, Our children are not get- 
ting the kind of education they need to fit them for 
business. What business, Mr. Reformer? Our chil- 
dren will not always stay in the business we fit them 
for. If you educate a boy to be a shoemaker, for in- 
stance, he may turn out, by-and-by, a banker, or even 
vice-president of the United States; or, if you teach 
him to deal out West India rum and molasses, by in- 
dustry and frugality he may at length become a capital- 
ist, and even alderman of his native village. Such hon- 
orable careers are open to us Americans. Now, Mr. 
Reformer, if the shoe-maker boy be educated, as you 
call it, for nothing but a shoe-maker, then when he takes 
charge of a bank, what assurance have we that, under 
his direction, the officers may not become defaulters, 
and the bank fail? or, if the grocer has not a broader 
education than will suffice to insure success in that call- 
ing, what probability is there that, raised to official re- 
sponsibility by the suffrages of his fellow-citizens, he 
will perceive the broad principles of political economy 
and finance, and the far-reaching interests of education, 
so clearly that he can act for the highest, the real in- 


terest of the municipality? And when we see such a 
pair of economists, so educated and so trained, do we 
feel assured that they are the best judges, either of 
what education the children are receiving, or of what 
they ought to receive? No. It will not necessarily 
make a man a competent judge of the “kind of educa- 
tion our children need” if, without study, and with no 
acquaintance with books, he has, through industry and 
frugality, or through parsimony, avarice, or accident, 
become a heavy tax-payer. The energy by which such 
a man, against odds, has raised himself, should indeed 
be cultivated in children; but such a man must not 
apres to deny to children that broader culture which 
e himself not only does not possess, but whose realm 
is, to him, a terra incognita. > 
(Concluded next week.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


**GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT.” 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

I wish to express through you my thanks to Professor White, 
for his excellent and practical articles on ‘‘ Greek and Latin at 
Sight.” After reading them I tried to make a practical appli- 
cation, and the result is proving very satisfactory. My schol- 
ars tell me that they get their lessons with less study, and find 
much more pleasure in the work than they did before. I found 
that my Latin class were becoming slaves to the lexicon, so I 
had them each procure a small note-book, and each day after 
finishing the recitation, I give them about ten or twelve of the 
most difficult words selected from the lesson, which they will 
read the next day but one. These they look out carefully, 
both as to derivation and meaning, and when that lesson is as- 
signed they are ready to translate it more rapidly. I then ad- 
vise them to try and translate each lesson without referring to 
the lexicon at all, learning the meaning of new words from the 
context if possible; and if that can not be done, leave the word 
till after they have gone clear through, and get some kind of a 
translation; and then, on going over the second time, use the 
lexicon for words there is some doubt about. 

Lake City, Minn., May 27, 1878. Henry L. Moore. 


WHAT TO WEAR TO THE INSTITUTE. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Your correspondents have kindly tried to enlighten us on 
this important point, and doubtless have aided many in set- 
tling the matter. But, as Catherine Beecher’s Domestic Econ- 
omy offered directions for those who even kept but “‘ one ser- 
vant,’’—never, apparently, thinking that very respectable people 
lived, and tried to live well, without any,—so your correspond- 
ents seem innocently unaware that there may be those who 
never having had a black silk at all, cannot possibly have a 
second-hand one now, and to whom a “‘ combination suit, of 
cashmere and silk of soft tint,’’ sounds as delightful and as 
unattainable as the wonderful things told of in the Arabian 
Nights. So it seems to the little ‘‘schoolmarm’”’ who boards 
with me; but she will go to the Institute, nevertheless. Now 
be astonished! 

Last year’s school-suit is ripped and washed, remade with a 
little *‘ lasting,’’—which isn’t so very lasting after all, but an- 
swers such a purpose nicely; last year’s hat is freshened up a 
bit, stout boots, and thread gloves; and lo! a tidy, respectable 
young lady, full of.enthusiasm for her profession, warmly ap- 
preciative of every social and educational advantage the occa- 
sion offers, and overflowing with enjoyment of the beauty and 
wonder of the mountains, will bein your midst, health per- 
mitting. 

You may think when you meet her, as “‘ Owd Sammy Crad- 
dack”’ did when contemplating the frontispiece in a volume of 
Robinson Crusoe, ‘*‘ He must ha’ been i’ reduced circumstances, 
or he’d nivver ha’ turned out i’ that rig!’’ And so she really 
is, just now, on the under side of the wheel; and it occurs to 
me that it may not be uninteresting to teachers to know how 
that happened. She has labored here, at “‘ Attitush Hill,’’ for 
nearly two years in high and grammar schools combined, doing 
two teachers’ work,—all the grammar work and four classes in 
the high; winning unqualified approval, love of pupils, and 
good-will of community; doing good, honest work, with ex- 
cellent results, and set down in the public as ‘‘a model 
teacher.” 

All this hard labor cheerfully performed with the tacit un- 
derstanding, and the express promise of the chairman of the 
committee, that she should have assistant’s place in high 
school, when it should be removed to a fine new building. 
Time came; chairman absent for some weeks; influential mem- 
ber of committee slips relative into place in high school, and 
leaves little schoolmarm to continue slow suicide in charge of 
combined grammar and intermediate schools; she declined the 
privilege emphatically,—for which I respect her. Community 
resents the matter, in the feeble way in which people resent 
other folks’ wrongs; influential member explains: “‘ Thought 
an older person better for high school.”” Query: Where would 
added years and experience tell most,—as head of combined 
grammar and intermediate schools, or as assistant in a small 
high school, with perfectly competent principal ? 

Again, the little schoolmarm is twenty-two; has had four 
years’ successful teaching since her graduation; has constantly 
advanced with the higher studies; and holds testimonials of 
ability for high-school work from some of the best educators 
in our State. 

If all this seems personal you will, of course, omit it: I think 
it professional, and bearing on the question of the necessity of 
some arrangement that will protect teachers from such in- 
juries. 

Almost the sole support of an invalid mother, and the sea- 
son (early spring), unfavorable for new engagemeuts, it was a 
hard blow; but she bravely seeks to use the enforced leisure 
for further advancement, and will go to the Institute as above- 
mentioned; and she continues Toe JouRNAL. She did take 
her pen to stop that, but reflected, “‘I need it more than ever 


now, and have more time to study it. I should feel shut out 
from everything without it. Will wait awhile, at any rate.” 
And in this, and in the Institute matter, I advise straightfor- 
ward teachers to follow her example. 
BOARDING-MISTRESS, 


PLYMOUTH, N. H.: PEMIGEWASSET HOUSE. 


This delightful village, one hundred and twenty-four miles 
from Boston, on the Boston, Concord, and Montreal railroad, has 
a lovely situation, in the midst of the finest scenery of New 
Hampshire. There are many points of interest in this charm- 
ing locality for those in search of health or recreation. From 
Walker’s Hill, or South Mountain, can be obtained a capital 
view of the Pemigewasset valley and river. Two miles north 
of the village, Livermore Falls present a remarkable appear- 
ance. They are generally regarded as the result of volcanic 
action, and are of interest to the student of science and the 
lover of nature. 

Four miles from the far-famed ‘‘ Pemigewasset House,”’ in 
the town of Holderness, is Prospect Hill, 2,968 feet in height, 
from the summit of which is obtained an unsurpassed view of 
the most diversified character. For a circuit of thirty miles 
the eye ranges over mountain, valley, lake, and river, inter- 
spersed with fertile meadows and thrifty villages. 

Looking to the north, the rugged cliffs and peaks of the 
Franconia and White mountain-ranges rise to the clouds. The 
peaks of Lafayette and Cannon Mountains are particularly 


PEMIGEWASSET HOUSE, PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


grand from this point; and as the eye sweeps from east to 
west, Chucorua, Gunstock, Belknap Mountains, Monadnock, 
and Kearsage greet the delighted vision, while Wukawan, 
Squam, and Winnipesaukee lakes lie in their loveliness and 
beauty, in the unrivaled landscape before the observer. This 
pretty village contains the State Normal School, a court-house, 
and one of the most popular hotels in the State. The accom- 
panying cut gives the railroad view of the Pemigewasset House, 
which is under the gentlemanly management of C. M. Morse, 
Esq., whom many of our readers who attended the meeting of 
the American Institute of Instruction two years ago will re- 
member for his kindly attentions. This house is the dining- 
station for the morning trains from Boston, and the night sta- 
tion for later trains, which continue north from this point in 
the morning. 

If the vacation tourist desires one of the most delightful 
rides by stage-coach in this country, he can leave Plymouth 
and follow for twenty-nine miles the valley, and enter the 
Franconia Notch to the Profile House, passing the charming 
villages of Campton and Thornton, the resorts of our most 
celebrated artists, who spend weeks in the vicinity sketching 
for future studies; and also through the small towns of Wood- 
stock and Lincoln to the Flume, where there is an excellent 
hotel that seems like a “‘ cosy nest among the mountains.” 

Our space forbids that we should extend this sketch of 
Plymouth and the vicinity, but we counsel all, especially teach- 
ers who need the wholesome stimulus of mountain air, and 
enjoy the charms of scenery, unsurpassed even among the 
Alps of Switzerland, to tarry at Plymouth and observe for 
themselves these grand panoramas of nature. 


AN IMPORTANT CONSIDERATION. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

That was a funny man who said, “If all the world were 
blind, what a sad sight it would be!” but it is a serious ques- 
tion, “If one-fifth of our children have their sight injured at 
school, what are we going to do about it ?”’ Nor is this merely 
a supposed case. Recent examinations in Germany show that 


a large share of the school children become myopic, as the 
doctors say: in plain English, short-sighted, In Magdeburg, 


in the Kloster-Pedagogium, 23 per cent. in the sixth class were 
myopic; five grades higher, the rate was 70 per cent.! in the ; j 
highest class in the gymnasium, or high school, the rate was 4 
95 per cent.! The evil grew worse as the pupils advanced. 
Now German schools are notoriously ill-lighted and inconven- 
ient; but are our schools faultless in this ? 


Mark this well: EVERY cause of injurg to the eyes in child- 
hood should be avoided. No one is unimportant; each 
error of fine-type books, bad posture, bad ventilation, bad 
light, and bad color of walls, should be noted, and reform 
should follow. 

Ought we to have black blackboards and white walls and 
ceilings ? Certainly not. Black and white are really high 
colors, as truly as vermilion, red and mazarine blue; and the 
glaring contrast is hard upon the eyes. Fine books are never 
printed now upon clear white paper; creamy, bluish, and pink- 
ish tints are preferred. In the schoolrooms we find the strong- 
white walls, belted with a gloomy surface of dead black, each 
painful to the eye, and worse by contrast ; even the furniture 
is red; the only neutral and easy color is that of the floor. 
How different is that from the soothing colors out-doors, where 
there are gentle greens, cool browns, and everything tempered 
with variety; there are high colors only in flowers, or in man’s 
barbaric red and white houses. 


School-room walls should be tinted with a pinkish, greenish, 
or bluish tinge; and the blackboards should be green, brownish, 
or drab in color, It is a mistake to think that the board must 
be black to make the chalk-mark distinct: 
a careful trial will prove to any one that, 
within the bounds of a school-room, a 
green or a brown board shows as plainly 
as a black one. The relief and comfort to 
the eye may seem slight; but it amounts 
to a great deal, taking day after day. 
Try these tints, and save your children 
from aching eyes, weak sight, glasses, pre- 
mature old age, and blindness, by this and 
all other means in your power. 

SAMUEL WILLARD, M.D., 


Chicago High School. 


PATENT DEFINITIONS IN GEOG- if 
RAPHY. 
Selected from the examination papers 
of candidates for admission to the San 
Francisco (Cal.) High School, May, 1878:) 
1. A glacier is aman who puts glass in 

a window. 


2. Delia are trees washed down by cur- 
rant, 


3. Axis of a sphere is the point on 
which it terminates. 

4. A glacier is a hot spring. 

5. Delta is a fertile place in a desert. 

6. A water-shed is a place between two mountains filled with 
water. 

7. A water-shed is a place where cars stop. 

8. A delta is an inland invasion of a rock. 

9. Physical Geography treats of the artificial deficience of . 
the earth. 

10. Physical Geography is the science which treats of the ! 
plants, stars, and heavenly bodies, * 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


63. The transmutation of alternating opposite leaves in 
whorls is a phenomenon not very rare to observe on some 
phenogamic species (Lysimachia vulgaris, Lythrum salicoria, 
Asperula, ete.) It is a morphological abnormity, differing 
from the typical form in the number of parts not constant for 
the species; for some plants (Lythrum salicaria), varieties from 
more constancy are founded from the florists upon the pres- 
ence of two, three, or four leaves in one whorl. Plants with 
whorls composed of many leaves sometimes show transmuta- 
tion, also, in the position of the leaves, as rarely to observe by 
Mare’s-tail (Hipparis vulgaris), and Scouring rush (Equise- 
tum). The position of leaves in whorls is changed in one con- 
tinuous spiral curve. This phenomenon is caused under bio- 
legical conditions through growing. together of some whorls 
and torsion of the intersegments between the whorls. I have 
given a strict mathematical explanation and proof, of this phe- 
nomenon, showing the gentical connexion of the leaves in the 
whori and inthe curve. ‘‘ Transformation of separated alter- 
nating whorls in continuous spiral curves,”’ (Flora Botanical 
Journal, 1859.) P. F. Rerscu, 

63. In answer to “ L.’s’’ inquiry in issue of May 31, I would 
say that it is not uncommon to find all three arrangements of 
leaves on one plant,—alternate, opposite, and whorled,—as in 
Lythrum salicaria. Diversity of contour in leaves is equally 
common, as witness the sassafras, some California oaks, and 
the cut-paper mulberry.” W. W. 


01@~ Our Great Premium of WEBSTER’s UNABRIDGED 
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BOSTON, MASS., JUNE 20, 1878. 


THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 100}. 

— The President has signed the bill repealing the 
bankrupt act, thus causing it to become law. 

— John P. Hoyt, of Michigan, has been appointed 
governor of the territory of Idaho. 

— The bill authorizing the payment of $5,500,000 
to England,—the fishery award,—has passed. 

— Jesse R. Grant, son of the ex-President, has ar- 
rived from Europe. 

— The Bannock Indians are burning and murdering 
all defenceless persons upon whom they can lay their 
bloody hands. 

— Order has been restored at Quebec, and the strik- 
ing laborers have gone to work again. 

— The Mexican revolutionists have been defeated at 
Los Ladrones. 

— The French Senate and Chamber of Deputies have 
adjourned until October 28. 

— Yellow fever has appeared at Barbadoes, also at 
Laguayra. 

— The German Federal Council has voted unani- 
mously for dissolution ; the new elections are to be held 
in July. 

— Lisbon had a severe earthquake shock on the night 
of the 7th of June. 

— Georgia had a great hailstorm on Sunday last, in 
which three children, and some other persons, were 
killed. Considerable damage was done to buildings 
and to crops. 

— The Empress of Russia is regaining health, and 
so is the Emperor of Germany. Nobeling, it is said, 
will not die from his self-inflicted wounds. 
_ == Major General Vicente Garcia, who was the latest 

president of the Cuban Rebellion, and general-in-chief, 
sailed from Manati Bay for St. Thomas, in the Spanish 
steamship of war, “Guadalquiver.” This ends the 
Cuban Rebellion. 

— France is again excited because of rumors that 
President MacMahon is plotting with the opposition to 
put a reactionary ministry in control of the Government, 
for the purpose of influencing the coming senatorial 
elections. 

— Brazil’s famine is strong. Its cause is the failure 
of crops, owing to drought. Government builds rail- 
ways, in order that the sufferers may have employment. 


Tue seventh annual exhibition of industrial draw- 
ings, under the auspices of the State Normal Art School, 
is open at the rooms of that institution, No. 28 School 
street, Boston. 


Tuomas M. Brewer, M.D., has been chosen to fill 
the vacancy on the Boston School Committee, caused 
by the death of Dr. Ezra Palmer. Dr. Brewer has had 
many years of experience in the Board, and will be a 
valuable acquisition to the practical working force. 


Presipent Runk tk, of the Institute of Technology, 
Boston, has resigned his post at the head of this insti- 
tution, and Prof. W. B. Rogers succeeds to the offiee, 
which he filled with great acceptance from 1862 to 1868. 
President Runkle has administered the affairs of the 
Institute wisely, and with marked success, and its pres- 
ent prosperity is the result, in the main, of his able 
efforts. He will return, to occupy a chair in the Insti- 
tute, after a visit to Europe to inspect its industrial 
and other schools. 


CuLLen Bryant, the venerable poet, who 
met with an aecident on “Decoration Day,” in New 
York, died from its effects June 12, in his 84th year. 
He was born in Cummington, Mass., Nov. 3, 1794. In 
early childhood he gave indications of poetic genius. 
He wrote verses at five years of age which are quite re- 
spectable, and at ten his poetry was given to the world 
through the columns of the local papers. At the age of 
thirteen he published “ The Embargo,” a political satire 
on Jefferson, in verse, and his pen has never been idle 
since, to the day of his death. He was educated at Wil- 
liams College, studied law, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1815. In 1816 he produced “Thanatopsis,” a poem 
which established his reputation in England, as well as 
at home, as the foremost writer of English blank verse, 
in which his most impressive poems have been written. 
This style seemed best suited to the thoughts which 
he always clothed in choice language with the finest art. 
His use of words is worthy of the closest study of every 
student of literature. Simple and direct words are 
chosen, instinctively, to represent the noble vigor and 
pure simplicity of his ideas, which are arranged with a 
rich and deep harmony which is the highest skill of 
rythmic perfection. 

** He is almost the one of your poets who knows 

How much grace, strength, and dignity lie in repose.”’ 

He began the practice of the law in Plymouth county, 
Mass., but subsequently removed to Great Barrington, 
Mass., where he married Miss Fanny Fairchild, who 
died twelve years since, after forty-five years of peaceful 
domestic life. His profession was not congenial to his 
natural tastes, and in 1824 he removed to New York 
city, and devoted himself exclusively to literature. A 
year later he became editor of the New York Review, 
and an associate with other distinguished literary and 
artistic friends in the publication of The Talisman. In 
1826 he became one of the editors of the New York 
Evening Post, and a few years later the editor-in-chief, 
which position he retained until his decease. 

His public addresses on various topics are models in 
diction as well as in their highly-cultured character. 
Thirty years ago he pronounced the funeral oration on 
the artist, Thomas Cole. Fennimore Cooper and Wash- 
ington Irving were subjects of his discriminating eu- 
logy ; and the inventor Morse, the immortal Shakespeare, 
the renowned Scott, the cosmic Goethe, the poet Hal- 
leck, and the liberal-minded Mazzini, have all received 
honor from his voice and pen. 

Mr. Bryant will probably live in history as a poet 
and man of letters, rather than as a conspicuous jour- 
nalist. The bulk of his original poetry is not large, 
but there is rich treasure in it that cannot.be measured 
by the number of lines produced. Probably his greatest 
literary effort was the metrical translation of the Iliad, 


done in 1869, and of the Odyssey of Homer, in 1871, 


which are easily first among all translations of the an- 
cient bard. He lately entered upon the supervision of 
a history of the United States after a plan of his own. 
He has, perhaps, loaned his name too freely to compil- 
ations of literary works, performed, in the main, by 
others. 

Old age had scarcely marred his physical powers, or 
enfeebled his symmetric mind. The majestic beauty of 
his verse in his descriptions of nature, the exquisite pic- 
tures of the woods, the murmur of the winds, the grace 
of flowers, show him to have been a devout lover of 
God’s works, and possessed of an accurate power of ob- 
servation. His philosophy of life was contemplative, 
yet genial, and evinced a firm faith in the better life 
beyond. It was ever present to him that “ the belt of 
darkness,—” 


** Long, low, and distant, where the Life that Is 
Touches the Life to Come,’’— : 


vailed what transcends our best experience here; that, 
as he wrote at 82,— 


“In the room 
Of this grief-shadowed Present there shall be 
A Present in whose reign no grief shall gnaw 
The heart, and never shall a tender tie 
Be broken,—in whose reign the eternal change 
That waits on growth and action shall proceed 
With everlasting Concord hand in hand.” 


His career is a wonderful one: always active, pos- 
sessed of a strong constitution and mental vigor, he 
filled up the full measure of extended days in useful- 
ness. He was justly honored both at home and abroad, 
and yet maintained his simplicity and modesty to the 
end of life. Coming generations will regard his life as 
that of a good man worthy to be an example of moral 
excellence. How admirably do the closing lines of the 
“ Thanatopsis ” illustrate his life, and advent into the 
unknown world: 


**So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed . 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.”’ 


Tue leading educators of the South propose the form- 
ation of an educational association, in some sense aux- 
iliary to the National Teachers’ Association, The pre- 
liminary call suggests a meeting at Chattanooga, in 
August, which the teachers of the Southern States are 
invited to attend, to consider the needs of the South, 
and the propriety of forming such an organization. 
While fully in sympathy with the general plan of 
teachers’ associations, we are of the opinion that the 
National can be made to meet the wants of the whole 
country, and that an organization formed on sectional 
grounds will not produce the unity of effort aimed at 
by our best educators in all parts of the country. We 
need to know and understand each other in all our 
school work, and the best results will be attained by 
association on the broadest basis, and a national basis - 
is none too broad a platform. We are glad to notice 
that nearly all the letters of prominent educators sug- 
gest the danger of promoting sectional prejudice and 
jealousy, and counsel against its tendencies; yet it is 
impossible to tell what an organization may become, even 
under the vigilant care of the promoters. It is certainly 
within the province of the National Association to hold 
two sessions annually, one in the North in the summer, 
and a second in the South in the winter. Each would 
be representative in character, with delegates from all 
the leading State associations in attendance, both North 
and South. In this way the whole body of educators 
could meet biennially, and the mutual interests of the 
whole would be thereby most fully served. Professor 
Joynes, of Vanderbilt, University, says of the movement : 
“TI should expect nothing useful or permanent in 4 
general association, aiming to comprehend all the South- 
ern States. The National Association would sink be- 


neath its own weight, except that it is national. In 
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such an association, moreover, no part of the country 
needs so much the influence and help of the national 
idea as the South. Anything weakening the hold of 
that association upon us, or our hold upon it, would be 
a calamity to ourselves. For these reasons I should 
regret to see a Southern association organized ; while I 
would heartily coéperate in local inter-state associations.” 


A SCHOOL IN SYRACUSE. 


To encourage a child, to. give him faith in his own 
powers and confidence in his own efforts, is the one 
crowning grace of a teacher. Without faith in his own 
possibility of performance he can do nothing, and with 
it he can do all things. But the problem is, how to 
awaken a well-grounded faith and confidence in him- 
self; and it cannot be denied that in some cases the 
teacher may find it very difficult to discover room for 
praise sufficient to give a basis for this all-necessary 
feeling of self-respect. It can never be done by that 
class of teachers who believe that all the slow ones 
should be left to shift for themselves, and the main 
efforts concentrated upon the few who give promise of 
brilliancy. It might be supposed, then, that in one of 
the poorest districts of a city like Syracuse, N. Y., the 
population of which district consists mainly of Irish 
and negroes, we should be likely to find a school where 
the teachers would go over their lessons with a dull, 
monotonous, hard air, and the principal would apologize 
to us for the slowness and stupidity of the pupils,—not 
being at all careful to lower her voice as she did so,— 
that we should come into an atmosphere of repression 
and discouragement, — which would settle down upon 
the spirits of the children like a fog. This is what we 
might expect to see; this is what we have often seen 
under similar conditions. What we did see was a clean, 
orderly room, in which no unfortunate offender was un- 
dergoing any punishment, and where carefully-planned 
work was going briskly on. What we did feel was an 
honest spirit of hearty love for the children as children, 
and as human beings, real sympathy for their disap- 
pointment when they failed, and an honest joy at their 
success when they were right, which was continually 
expressing itself in words of commendation and delight, 
till the children were borne up and on by a power out- 
side of themselves, and inspired to a joyous mental ac- 
tivity which would have been utterly impossible to them 
under other circumstances. There are six rooms in the 
building, and six women teachers, all working in this 
way on these poor children. There are six women, but 
all inspired and informed by the one who is at the head, 
and who, while exercising power enough to force the 
five assistants into her own spirit and methods, yet 
makes of them no servile imitators, but creates inde- 
pendent and self-poised teachers out of them. 


There are to be found one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred children, who, as a general thing, in their 
homes have no elevating influences, have no incitements 
to mental activity, and who are kicked about and trodden 
under foot; who, in their often ragged clothes, troop 
into that building every day to find help and apprecia- 
tion and praise; to learn to know the pleasure of con- 
quering intellectual difficulties, and to be brought into 
contact with minds superior to their own. To show the 
estimation in which the work for the children is held 
by the parents, it is said that they cannot be induced 
to move out of the district in which the Adams School 
stands, even for the advantage of a better house. 

As I write, it seems impossible to give to any one who 
has not actually seen this school, an idea of the way 
and spirit in which work is carried on. I can do so 
best, perhaps, by describing as briefly as possible one 
of the recitations which I saw. 

It was one of the youngest classes, and they stood, 
boys and girls together, around a large curved table, 
and tried to tell us what effect would be produced on 
different numbers by adding four to them. The ques- 
tions were very simple. “Seven and four more are 


‘in failure, and congratulated on success. 


how many ?” etc., each taking a question in turn. If 
he ‘could answer without counting, very well. A correct 
answer invariably brought some hearty word of praise 
or commendation, and a look of delight into the child’s 
face. If he could not, he must stop to count: “Seven,” 
he said, putting his finger on his head to remember that 
“seven,” was the number to begin with, cr the one “in 
his head,” and “eight, nine, ten, eleven,” he counted 
out on his fingers. So the teacher went round. At 
the end no one had been made to feel disgraced in his 
own eyes or those of his comrades. Every one had 
eagerly done his share of work, had met with more or 
less success, and every one had been sympathized with 
But four was 
a new number, and very hard to add. “Now,” said 
the teacher, “I am going to give you each a question on 
‘three,’ and as this is an old number you must answer 
without counting, and every one who can do it shall go 
into & new class.” So'the test began; each on answer- 
ing correctly, walking to the corner of the room and 
taking up a position as one of the “new class.” At 
last there were only three unfortunate little ones who 
were left in their old places, while all the rest of the 
class stood smiling and joyous ranged in the “new 
class” on one side of the room. “Now,” said the 
teacher, “I am so sorry these three have not got into 
my new class. Perhaps if they had one more chance 
they might get in too,—I should so like to have them 
in. Children, shall I not give them another chance, 
and see if we can’t get them in too ?” A universal 
“Yes, ma’am,” came from the “new class,” who looked 
on now anxiously, to see if the three who were still out 
could not come in. But alas! the second trial ended as 
disastrously as the first, for the three still were out. 
“Well, I’m so sorry,” said the teacher, “but they will 
get in perhaps to-morrow. Now I'll give you all one 
more hard question, and let us see how many will get 
back again.” So the running fire of questions began 
again, and soon every one of the “new class” was tri- 
umphantly back againin her old place, and the unmath- 
ematical three had had no time to feel solitary or aban- 
doned. 

Every one who reads this will smile at the quaint 
device by which ambition was aroused. But how many 
will see the principles, the lessons, which underlay the 
whole work of the recitation? ‘To recognize here the 
attitude of the true teacher, working with and not against 
the pupil; the teaching of processes, and not the mere 
testing of results; the lesson of exact justice, whose sen- 
tence could be reversed only by the voice of the class; 
the lesson of sympathy, and the genuine faith in the 
nature of the children; — to recognize all this, was to 
see that here was real teaching; not only intellectual, 
but ethical, and the two united, as they should always 
be in every school-room. 

While this class was reciting in the recitation-room, 
the large room had been left without supervision, except 
an occasional glance, and there some of the older ones 
were at work upon their arithmetic, examples having 
been put on the board for them, and so arranged that 
no two who sat together had the same example. This 
had been done quietly during the recess by two teach- 
ers, each of whom had her work all pre-arranged. 


This article grows too long, and I have no space left 
to speak of the class in long division, who knew “all 
the tricks in long division except one,” who went through 
a long example, each taking one step, through all the 
intricacies of testing, dividing, multiplying, and sub- 
tracting, and came out flushed and triumphant at the 
end, with a teacher glorying in the fact that she could 
not catch them; of the class which were eagerly reading 
numbers up to millions, and learning to be so sure that 
they could not be puzzled; of the “centennial class” 
which was going into the Intermediate Reader ; of the 
oral lesson on physiology, where the successful ones 
“formed a border” around the room and the platform, 
as a reward; of the singing in two parts from note ; or 
of the oral lesson in early English history. The sing- 


ing was done after twelve o’clock, the extra effort being 
asked as a favor by the teacher, and granted joyfully 
by the children. 

I find it difficult to know whether I have conveyed 
any idea at all of the school, a day spent in which would 
amply repay any thoughtful person for a journey to the 
city of Syracuse. The methods employed are very 
simple. The children are the children of the poor. 
They are not candidates for our wealthy colleges and 
universities; but there is a work being done in that 
school, and through that, in that quarter of the city of 
Syracuse, which will compel admiration and respect from 
any one who knows or thinks anything about teaching, 
or who has any interest in the country. The patience, 
the energy, the love, the ingenuity, and the professional 
enthusiasm and skill which are brought to bear with 
such wonderful effect on those children, will not fail to 
commend themselves to every thoughtful observer; and 
I am sure it will be with a feeling of cordial sympathy 
that he will read on the fly-leaf of a bound volume of 
St. Nicholas, lying on the. desk: “Presented to the 
Adams School, Syracuse, by , in token of the cor- 
dial approval and profound admiration of the spirit and 
methods which make that school so beautiful.” 

Anna C. Brackert. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS, 
VERMONT.—Parties coming from points on the Passumpsic 
railroad, will receive return checks at the meeting. 
New York. — Fare by Sound steamers $11.00, instead of 
$12.00 as given two weeks since; by rail $14.30. 
From ALBANY, $11.20; to accommodate members of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association. 


New Beprorp, Mass., June 14. — Acting on a statement in 
last week’s journal, that those intending to go to the meetings 
of the American Institute should secure rooms in advance, I 
wrote to the proprietor of Fabyan’s hotel to engage a room for 
myself and friend, and received an answer saying he could not 
engage a room in advance, which I don’t know how to recon- 
cile with your instructions in THE JoURNAL. Is that an ex- 
ception to the other hotels, in that regard ? , ye 

{Our instructions to secure rooms immediately, by writing 


to the proprietors of the hotels, were correct. The error was 
on the part of the hotel clerk, who did not understand his in- 
structions. He meant that the house was full, but didn’t 
want to say s0.—Ep17or. | 


Crawford s and Fabyan’s are full. Other houses are not, 
but are fas: ‘illing up. Application should be made immedi- 
ately. Parties will do well to insert a postal-card, when writ- 
ing, directed to return to the applicant. 

Arrangements will be made with the hotels at North Con- 
way, and with the P. & O. railroad, so that a host of people 
can be accommodated on the east side of the mountains at 
very low rates. We shall announce terms in our issue of. 
June 27. 

The facilities for attending the meetings and for excursions 
will be excellent from all points named in our issue of June 6, 

The first edition of the programme will be mailed from our 
office on receipt of a letter-stamp, to pay expenses. 

Arrangements have been made for the attendance of teach- 
ers and others from the New York State Teachers’ Association, 
at Albany. Fare from Albany to Fabyan’s and return, $11.20, 

Other arrangements will be announced. 

Prof. Moses T. Brown will entertain the Institute by ‘‘ Per- 
sonations and Character Sketches,’’ from Dickens. 

Local and department meetings can be arranged at the large 
hotels, and at Bethlehem, Littleton, and North Conway, as 
the exigencies of the case may require. 

On Thursday afternoon a session of the Institute will be 
held on the summit of Mt. Washington. 

President Hayes writes us that public business will detain 
him from attending the Institute. He says: ‘‘ I desire to ex- 
press my earnest sympathy with the enlightened purposes of 
the Institute, and my best wishes for its continued and lasting 
prosperity.”’ 

The grand social reunion of the Institute will be held on 
Friday evening, July 12, at Fabyan’s. Messrs. Mason and Lit- 
tlefield are the Committee of Arrangements. 

Any parties wishing to stop, on their way to the meeting of 
the Institute, at the mountains, will be taken care of at the 
Pavilion Hotel, Wolfboro, N. H., at the reduced rates adver- 
tised, any time after July 4th, and visit Lake Winnepesaukee 
on the way to the meeting. 

Waiters at hotels will not expect fees. 

The membership fee of $1.00 need not be paid before the 
session of the Institute. The treasurer, Geo. A. Walton, 4 
and the cenaey J. Milton Hall, Esq., will be present at Fa- 


byan’s, to attend to tickets and membership. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBY, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 


Prospiem 18.—Show that the difference of the segments of 
aside of atriangle formed by the contact of the inscribed circle, 
is a geometrical mean between the difference of the segments 
of the same side formed by the perpendicular from, and the 
difference of the segments formed by the bisector of, the ver- 
tical angle. Wa. Hoover. 


In the triangle ABC draw BD bisecting the angle B, 
and BH perpendicular to AC, and let E be the point 
where the inscribed circle touches AC. Then, 

Ist. AB: BC:: AD: DC; 

.. AB—BC : BC :: AD—DC : DC. 

.. AD—DC : AB—BC :: DC: BC. 

But AB—BC = AE—EC. 

AD—DC : AE—EC :: DC: BC... . (A) 

24. AB+BC: AC:: AH—HC : AB—BC. 

.. AC : AB+BC :: AB—BC : AH—HC; 

or AC : AB+ BC :: AE—EC : AH—HC. 

But AC : AB+BC:: DC: BC. 

.. DC : BC :: AE—EC : AH—HC. 
Substituting in proportion (4), we have, 

AD—DC : AE—EC :: AE—EC : AH—HC. 

Hence AE—EC ia a geometric mean between AD— DC 
and AH—HC. Q. £. D. Jas. WATERs. 


[Solved also by Wm. Hoover, Chas. F. Wheelock, and 
Henry Gunder. } 


PROBLEM 26.—In a triangle, giveu one side and the opposite 
angle; also the sum of the other two sides, to find the remain- 
ing parts. 8. J. H. 


Let C, 6, and =m, be the given parts; then it 
may be shown that, 
cos $(A—B) = = sin $C, and a—b=c 
from which a and 4 may be found. 
Problems 25, 26, and 27 may easily be constructed 
graphically. Henry GunveEr. 


sin — B) 
cos 3C 


— In the solution. of Problem 13, by Wm. Hoover, 
as published in Tne Journat of April 4, there are two 
errors. Mr. Hoover has evidently overlooked the fact 
that the belt covers more than one-half of the circumfer- 
ence of the larger pulley, while it covers less than one- 
half that of the smaller; and furthermore, he has con- 
sidered the length of that part of belt between the 
points of contact with the pulleys as the hypotenuse of 
a right-angled triangle, while in fact it is the base. The 
formula given by him will give a correct result only 
when R=r. I get the following formula, which I 
think will give correct results in all cases : 


a(R +1) +2 sin + 
= 103.476 feet nearly. Cuas. F. WHEELocK. 


PROBLEM 28.—To find the point in a triangle equally distant 
from the tops of three poles erected at the vertices of the 
angles, at right angles to the plane of the triangle, 

T. J. Gray and §. G.I. 


Let A, B, C be the vertices of the angles of the tri- 
angle; a, b,c the tops of the poles at A, B, and C re- 
spectively. At the middle points of ab, bc draw perpen- 
diculars cutting AB and BC in Dand Z. At Dand 


E, and in the plane of ABC, draw perpendiculars to 
AB and BC, intersecting in F ; and Fis the point re- 
quired. Wm. Hoover. 


[Solved also by J. H. W.] 
PROBLEMS. 

Prosiem 42;—Find z from 4 sin x sin (x—a) = 2 
cos a—1. Wa. Hoover. 

Propiem 43.—Solve = w. 

Prosiem 44.—I can purchase a farm for $700 cash 
down, or for $924, to be paid in the course of 7 years, } 
part of the price at the end of each year. Allowing 
compound interest at 6 per cent., which terms will be 
the more advantageous to me ? C. P. 

Prosiem 45.—I bought a hindquarter and a fore- 
quarter of beef, weighing together 252 lbs. I paid 74 
eents a pound for the hindquarter, and 5} cents per Ib. 


for the forequarter, and found I had paid 174 cents on 
the whole more than if I had bought both quarters at 
6% cents per lb.: find the weight of each quarter. 
PROBLEM = 
.O75) 025 

Prosiem 47.—A, B, and C did a certain piece of work, 
and were paid daily wages according to their several de- 
grees of skill. _A’s efficiency was to B’s as 4: 3, B’s to 
C’sas6: 5; Aworked 5 days, B,6 days, and C, 8 
days; and the whole amount paid for the work was 
$36}. Find each man’s rate of wages per day. 


to simplest form. 


METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU, 
EDITED BY MELVIL DEWEY. 


All paggesttons, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, 
introduction, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should be 
addressed to the Editor, at the Office of the Bureau, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


PRINTED SCHOOL RULES. 


Though the regular maple and boxwood school rules, by the 
efforts of the Bureau, have been reduced to one-quarter former 
price, we have now found something still cheaper. The 
standard rule, 30 cm. long and 2 wide, is made of a soft 
white wood specially prepared. On the two faces of this rule 
are printed, with great accuracy any desired graduations, tables, 
etc. While less durable and less accurate than the higher- 
priced rules, they are strong and very accurate for printed 
work, as much so indeed as the common inch rules, of which 
no one complains. These rules are furnished at two cents 
each at retail, and $12.00 for the first, and $10.00 for each suc- 
ceeding thousand, or one centeach. The expense is so trifling 
that every school board can afford to supply every pupil with 
at least one of these cheap rules; and the good influence re- 
sulting from scattering the decimal measure through the coun- 
try will be simply incalculable. A number of different forms 
will be furnished,—some purely metric, some with inches, 
some with tables, equivalents, explanations, etc.; but all ex- 
cept those covered by the meter-yard copyright, at the same 
price. Those desiring any special matter or special arrange- 
ment of the old matter, can be supplied at a trifling extra 
charge. Some school boards may wish to include certain reg- 
ulations, or the name of the school or other matter pertaining 
specially to it. Any thing that can be printed on paper can be 
printed on the rule by a simple process that causes no delay. 
The plan of distributing a million of the imported decimeters, 
proved the wisest yet undertaken by the Bureau, and it is 
hoped that more than that of this marvel of cheapness, the 
printed rule, may be scattered through the country. A mil- 
lion rules would cost only $10,000, and would have greater in- 
fluence in educating the general public to understand the 
metric system, than double the amount spent in lectures, 
printing, or in any other way yet proposed. Specimens of 
various printings will be sent by mail for three cents each. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH AMERICA: A NEW AND IMPORTANT EDU- 
CATIONAL MOVEMENT. 


The countries bordering the west coast of South America 
have ever been little known, and their inhabitants little studied 
by the American people. Geographers speak of them as 
abounding in a wealth of natural productions, only limited by 
the amount of labor and attention bestowed upon them, and 
whose richness and variety of vegetation are indescribable. 
The commercial relations between these countries and the 
United States have always been very meagre; and the trade, 
constantly increasing, which these rich countries offer to the 
enterprise of other nations, and which, owing to their prox- 
imity, belongs to the United States, has flowed in other chan- 
nels,—most of it to England, which country has always made 
great efforts to gain and hold it. 

It has been left to one man, Rev. Wm. Taylor, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., to find out the great need of these people, and to 
inaugurate a movement which will bring them into closer re- 
lations, both friendly and commercially, with their neighbors 
of the north. He has found that these people want both 
teachers and schools,—the first, American; the second, schools 
that in every respect shall pattern after those of our own land. 
They look upon this republic as facile princeps, the one worthy 
of imitation, and wish to make theirs as near like it as 
possible. 

Mr. Taylor visited these republics, and was everywhere re- 
ceived with open arms. They said to him, Send us good, live, 
American teachers and preachers, who will educate our chil- 
dren as yours have been; who will teach them your language 


and your forms of government; who shall bring with them 


American text-books, maps, globes, etc. ; who will awaken 
new ideas in our people, lead them to a better and higher life; 
we will pay their passage out, and guarantee them a good living 
among us. In many cities, meetings were held and ample 
funds pledged by the wealthier classes, before Mr. Taylor left; 
therefore, in this respect, the teachers are provided for. He 
visited cities in Bolivia, Peru, and Chili, and in almost every 
place he met the same cordial reception. Everywhere he found 
them in want of schools and teachers, and the people generally 
ready to do their part. 

Returning home, he commenced to look for those men and 
women who were willing to leave their friends and the associ- 
ation of everything American, to do this great pioneer work. 
Most of the principals are recent graduates of the Theological 
School of Boston University. They take lady teachers with 
them, and sail for their fields of work the last of this month; 
going via the Isthmus of Panama. They go equipped with all 
necessary books and apparatus to open among these people 
American schools, and to teach our language where now the 
Spanish is universal. If the seed thus sown shall take root 
and bear the fruit we hope for, and these people become in 
time an English-speaking race, what benefits can we not hope 
for, both commercially and fraternally? With the language 
which will be taught, must go hand-in-hand religion, to illume 
and brighten the region. These missionaries will seek to in- 
corporate its principles with the elements of this society, and 
to diffuse its influence throughout all their institutions. This 
work must of necessity be slow, as some of these teachers are 
not allowed to preach ; others will teach and preach. 

The teachers who will sail the last of this month have made 
engagements for three years, and who, be it said to their credit, 
have all been sought for to fill these places, are as follows: 
Prof. A. P. Stowell and wife of New York, and Miss Cora 
Benson of Boston, will go Tacua, Peru; Prof. W. A. Wright 
of Ohio, Miss Sarah Longley of California, and Miss Selia 
Waterhouse of Maine, to Concepcion, Chili; Mr. A. T. Jeffrey 
of Iowa, to Bolivia; Mr. J. W. Collier of Massachusetts, to 
Iquique, Peru; Mr. 8. C. Smith and wife of Ohio, to Copiopo, 
Chili; Mr. J. F. Higgins of Cambridge, to Coquimbo, Chili; 
Mr. Ira H. Sa Fetra of Washington, D. C., to Valparaiso, 
Chili; Mr. E. C. Chileoat of Indiana, to Mollendo, Peru; Mr. 
Dille of Ohio, to Pica and Pobellon, The enterprise is under 
the management of Mr. Taylor, who has made complete ar- 
rangements for all parties. It is expected that the next in- 
stallment of teachers will sail in September. 

Among the New-England text-books selected for exclusive 
use in these schools, are Mason’s Music Readers, and Allen 
and Greenough’s Latin Series published by Ginn & Heath. 
Messrs. Robert S. Davis & Co. have within a few days shipped 
nearly 3,000 copies of Greenleaf’s Arithmetics and Gilbert’s 
Spellers to the cities where these schools are to be opened. 
These four western countries, all under a republican form of 
government, with a population of over 8,000,000, many of 
them now knowing the English language, with good harbors 
and large seaport towns, now offer to us a rare opportunity for 
opening up a trade which must constantly increase, and which 
will be easily held. ° 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
WHITEFELD.—CHERRY MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


“Beautiful for situation” is the Cherry Mountain House. 
In the midst of a broad, open plateau, 1600 feet above sea- 
level, the atmosphere is the very perfection of mountain air,— 
dry, soothing, and invigorating, — a balm for many distressing 
maladies of the respiratory organs. 

The house is, in every respect, well kept; all sanitary pre- 
cautions,—so often overlooked or neglected,—are scrupulously 
attended to, while safe conveyance and a careful driver make 
the excursions, which radiate from this center to the numer- 
ous surrounding points of interest, a source of greatest enjoy- 
ment. One may go to the summit of Mt. Washington and 
take dinner, or down through Crawford Notch, dining at 
North Conway, and return the same day. Lancaster, Jeffer- 
son, Bethlehem, Kimball Hill, Bray’s Hill, or to cross the Con- 
necticut river into Vermont, afford delightful afternoon ex- 
peditions. 

There are 56 mountain peaks in plain sight of the house. 
The eastern view begins with Madison, then Adams, Jefferson, 
and Washington; the Tip-top and Half-way houses, with the 
railway, like a measuring-line, over the side of the mountain, 
can be distinctly seen from the piazza. Cherry Mountain, 
being some miles nearer, hides from view all but the crests of 
Monroe and Clay. Then follow, on the southeastern horizon, 
Wiley, and the Crawford Notch, one of the Twin Mountains, 
the Hay-stack range, Franconia range, with Lafayette, the 
ideal mountain, on the south, directly fronting the house; 
then Cannon Mountain and Profile (whose features can be dis- 
tinguished with ‘a glass from Kimball Hill Observatory); 
then comes Dalton Range at whose feet flows the Connec- 
ticut river; Mt. Pleasant, Mt. Prospect, and Stratford Peaks 
on the north; while on the northeast the Pilot range, blue and 
grim, completes the circle. 


Altogether, there is no place where one needing change and 
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recreation could pass the summer season more advantageously 
or more pleasantly. A GUEST. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


FrANCE.—The Minister of Public Instruction has demanded 
of the Legislature a sum of 100,000 francs for the purpose of 
aiding pecuniarily those teachers who visit Paris during the 
continuance of the Exposition: it is intended that as many 
teachers as possible shall thus be enabled to enjoy the advan- 
tages of this great spectacle; and to make it as interesting and 
profitable as possible to them, lectures and congresses are to be 
held with valuable papers and discussions upon subjects of vital 
importance to educators of all nations and degrees. It is also 
proposed that admittance gratis to the Exposition shall be ac- 
corded to the heads of scholastic establishments, to all teach- 


ers of primary schools, with their families, and to the scholars: 


whom these teachers may bring with them under their charge. 


Tue Swiss DEPARTMENT AT THE PARIS ExposiTion.—The 
Paris correspondent of a Spanish newspaper thus speaks of 
the exhibit made there by Switzerland: 

‘‘ Within its halls the mind is amazed at the good taste, the 
order, the luxury, and the systematic arrangements, A savan, 
a young man of fashion, a woman, ora child may find where- 
with to employ the time amid its varied treasures. After hav- 
ing looked with curiosity at the part that relates to education 
and science, at all the materiel, and the divers processes of its 
liberal arts referring to the education of children, the instruc- 
tion of youth, and the enlightenment of adults; the statutes 
and formularies of its establishments of instruction; the inter- 
esting collection of its text-books; the laws, regulations, and 
courses of study of its universities; the pictures of its history; 
the albums, with specimens of writing; the description of its 
gymnasia; the catalogue of its libraries; its peculiar systems 
for the teaching of writing, music, and drawing; the classic 
books that are studied in its schools, and the school materiel 
of which probably our teachers have not even an idea, and 
much less can they imitate it; after admiring all this, we re- 
peat, one can not do less than exclaim with the enthusiasm 
of a person who has observed with admiring surprise, an or- 
ganization so complete: ‘If Switzerland is not the most 
learned country in the world, it deserves to be’!”’ 


DEATHS OF DISTINGUISHED MEN IN Evropr.—At Berlin 
died on the 22d of April last, at the age of 75, the well-known 
astronomer, Professor Wolfers, who had for many years been 
in connection with the Berlin Observatory, and who, as the 
editor of the Jarhbuch of that institution, had for fortv years 
rendered most important services to astronomy and mineralogy 
by his statistics upon weather, founded upon a long series of 
careful observations, 

In Italy the death is announced, at the age of 78, of Roberto 
di Visiani, the Nestor of Italian botanists as he was called, 
professor of botany in the University of Padua. 

At the little town of Sannois, France, there died on the 8th 
of May, at the age of 68, Ferdinand Hoeffer, the editor of La 
Biographie Générale, published by the house of Firmeni Didot. 
He wrote most of the scientific memoirs of that immense work, 
besides some volumes upon astronomy and chemistry. 

A statue to the philosopher, Giordano Bruno, is to be 
dedicated at Rome, on the 17th of February, 1879, the anni- 
versary of the day upon which, in 1600, he was burnt at the 
stake by the Inquisition. Such changes does the wheel of time 
bring round. One may well say of the world, in the words 
of Galileo, ‘* e pur si muove.”’ 

Russia. — The Ural Mountains were first crossed by a rail- 
way train on the 11th of March, on the opening of the new 
line from Perm to Jekaterinburg. 

— The International Congress for investigating the history 


of America previous to Columbus is to meet at’ Brussels 
in 1879. C. H. G. 


EXAMINATION ON MACBETH, AT HUNGERFORD 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, ADAMS, N. Y. 
(Time, two hours.) 

1. Where was this play written? 2. What evidence of this ? 
3. Where first acted? 4. What are the sources of the play ? 
5. In what particulars does the play differ from the accounts 
from which its plot was drawn ? 6. Indicate and write the lines 
which show when the idea of murdering the king first entered 
the mind of Macbeth. 7. Show by quotations how Macbeth’s 
wavering resolution is upheld. 8. Difference in metre in Act 
I., Scenes 1 and 2, and why this difference? 9. In Act L., 
Scene 7, in Macbeth’s first speech, select three metaphors and 
expand them. 10. Name and quote any other rhetorical fig- 
ures found in this speech. 11. Paraphrase Macduff’s speech, 
(Act IL, Scene 8, 46.) 12. To what work of art does 
White compare Macbeth. 13. Tell the story contained in 
the plot. 14, What scenes in the play are supposed to have 
been written by another hand? 15. Trace the influence of 
conscience upon Macbeth, inthe play. 16. How does Macbeth 
compare with Shakespeare’s other plays? 17. Describe the 
character of Macbeth as drawn by Shakespeare. 18. Also the 
character of Lady Macbeth, and compare them. 19. What is 
the moralof the play? 20. Sketcha map of Scotland, and upon 
it locate five places mentioned in the play. ® 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 


EXAMINATION. FOR CERTIFICATES OF QUALIFICA- 
TION, BOSTON, MASS., APRIL, 1878.—(I.) 
(Under the direction of the Supervisors.) 


HistorRY AND SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


Grades I., II., 

1. In what respect did Lord Bacon exert an important influ- 
ence upon education ? 

2. What philosopher, at a later period, applied the principle 
of inductive reasoning to psychology? Did this philosopher 
write anything upon the subjeet of education ? If so, what ? 

3. State what you can of Pestalozzi, and of what is known 
of the Pestalozzian system of teaching ? 

4. Give the names of some of the most eminent educators 
of the last two centuries. 

5. Tell what you know of the principles which any one of 
them inculcated. 

6. Mr. Herbert Spencer lays it down as a maxim that, ‘* The 
teaching which gives the most valuable knowledge is the same 
as that which best disciplines the faculties of the mind.’’ Do 
you think this correct, or incorrect? Why ? 

7. What do you think of the position which Greek has held, 
and what position do you think it should hold, in our system 
of education ? 


(Req.) 


Grades IV., V. 

1. On what is the science of education founded ? 

2. It is said that ‘‘instruction will always be best when it is 
pleasantest.’’ What reasons can you give why itshould be so ? 

3. If children can be educated ‘‘ only by their own mental 
activity,’’ what follows with reference to the subjects most 
proper for educational purposes ? 

4. In teaching reading to very young pupils, which method 
do you prefer, the ‘“‘ word method,’ or the method of Dr. 
Leigh ? Give reasons for your preference. 

5. If you notice an unusual restlessness and idleness among 
your pupils, what methods will you adopt to prevent it ? 


PsycHoLoey. (Req.) 
Grades I. and II. 


A. 
What instruction in psychology have you received, and whose 
treatise on that subject have you read ? 


B. 

1. What is psychology, and what is the distinction between 
it and metaphysics ? 

2. Mention a question which belongs to psychology proper, 
and one which is distinctively metaphysical. 

8. Does, or does not, the knowledge of psychology help in 
determining (a) the true ends, and (}) the best means of edu- 
cation; (c) the right order, (d) kind, and (e) degree of study 
and of instruction? Illustrate by an example each part of 
your answer. 

4. Mention (a) the general division of the mental “ faculties,”’ 
with their corresponding activities, and the products of these 
activities; also (b) the special “faculties,” with their corre- 
sponding activities and products. [The term “‘faculties”’ is 
here used for convenience. Express in any terms you please 
the classes of ‘‘ mental phenomena,’’} 

5. (a) Give an example of an “acquired perception.” (b) 
Analyze it into its elements, and trace them to their origin in 
consciousness, 

6 (a) Given certain sensations or ideas in consciousness and 
certain laws of mental activity, to explain how a thought is 
formed. (b) Show that a thought is a judgment; that a judg- 
ment involves a comparison; that a comparison implies atten- 
tion to at least two objects differing or agreeing in some re- 
spect; that two objects of attention imply at least two states 
of consciousness, simultaneous or in immediate succession; or 
two states, one or both of which are retained and suggested in 
accordance with certain laws of the mind. [In giving your 
example of the analysis of a thought, follow, or not, the rough 
outline given here. ] 

7. (a) Give an example of inductive reasoning; also (b) of 
deductive reasoning. (c) Is it natural for children to reason ? 
(d) When their minds are acting freely, in what way do they 
reason? Illustrate by an example. (e) Is it wise to require 
them to reason in a certain way, although it be logical and 
exact? Why, or why not ? 

8. Are the following statements sound or unsound? If un- 
sound, criticise them; if sound, illustrate their truth: 

(a) A pupil should understand that for which he is to give 
a reason, explanation, or demonstration; and (b) should be 
allowed and encouraged to give his own reason, explanation, 
or demonstration, in his own way. 

(b) He should be induced to observe; to note differences 
and resemblances, and to draw conclusions therefrom; and 
then to express his observations and conclusions. 

(c) If he is to be convinced, he should understand the prop- 
osition of whose truth he is to be convinced, and the separate 
statements and premises which are used in convincing; and if 
convinced, he should be induced to express only what are rea- 
sons to him. 


(d) His powers of adapting means to ends, of reasoning 


soundly and logically, and thereby attaining or fortifying truth, 
grow in his very youth, and are strengthened like and with his 
other powers by exercises with the concrete and by his daily 
experiences, and can not, ‘without injury to his mind, be 
ueglected for merely mechanical exercises, however useful they 
may be. 
Grades III., IV., V. 
Do. A; B 1, 4, 5 (a), 6 (b), 7, and 8. 

(Candidates for certificates of the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Grades, 
can if they please, “ do’ the whole paper.) 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— Mr. Page, principal of the Calais High School, has organ- 
ized a normal class composed of members of the senior grade, 
A portion of their work is to visit the schools of the city and 
observe the exercise there, — the next day to conduct, in the 
same school, some recitation, under the supervision of the 
teacher. 


— The teachers of Calais, by permission of the committee, 
have organized a teachers’ association, which meets monthly. 
Saturday, a. m., to listen to papers prepared by different mem- 
bers, and to discuss practical questions. Two meetings have 
been held, and a good interest was manifested. 


— The catalogue of the State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, at Orono, Me., for 1877-8, shows a list of 129 
students. The course of study, prescribed with reference to 
the terms of the Congressional endowment, is intended to pre- 
pare the student for agricultural and mechanical pursuits, 
while securing the mental discipline and attainments suitable 
for other vocations. Latin is recommended, but not required 
as a condition of admission. In six years 86 young men have 
graduated, and of this number 6 became farmers and 28 others 
follow mercantile or mechanical pursuits. 


— Prof. George Washington Keely, LL.D., a graduate of 
Brown University, in the class of 1824, died suddenly, recently, 
in Waterville, Me. He was for a time a tutor at Brown, and 
afterwards for many years a professor in Waterville College, 
now Colby University. He was much interested in mathemat- 
ical science, and contributed occasional papers to the philo- 
sophical journals. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The centennial of Phillips Exeter Academy will take place 
in 1881. 


— William E. Buck has been re-elected superintendent of , 


public instruction in Manchester, for two years, at a salary of 
$1,600 per annum. 

— Joseph G. Edgerly, formerly of Manchester, has been re- 
elected superintendent of schools at Fitchburg, Mass. 

— President Bartlett recently presented the claims of Dart- 
mouth before a large gathering of the alumni at Concord. 
The college is surely in need of funds to meet current ex- 


year for ten years. None of the large legacies lately be- 
queathed the institution will be available for a number of 
years to come. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—A regular meeting of the Boston School Committee 
was held on Tuesday, June 11. Dr. Thomas M. Brewer was 
elected, on the fifth ballot, to fill the vacancy on the school 
board caused by the death of Dr. Ezra Palmer. Two teachers 
were confirmed, three transferred, and fifteen nominated on 
probation. Regulations for the management of the Girls’ High 
School were adopted, in substance that there shall be one 
principal, and not exceeding one assistant for every thirty 
pupils; that the course of study shall be six years; that 
pupils in the sixth class shall be twelve years of age, and 
pass an examination for admission of a grade equal to that 
in the third grammar class; that diplomas shall be given to 
pupils passing satisfactory examinations at the completion of 
the course. The date for examination for admission was fixed 
at June 22, at the Girls’ High Schoolhouse on West Newton 
street. The teachers of the primary schools shall be fourth 
assistants. The salary of the fourth assistants shall be estab- 
tablished at a minimum rate for the first year of service, with 
an annual increase during the succeeding five years, so that 
the maximum rate shall be reached for the fifth and each sub- 
sequent year of service. A communication was received from 
Daniel B. Hubbard, master of the Mather School, declining to 
be a candidate for reélection. Examinations for admission to 
the high schools were fixed for the first Monday and Tuesday 
of September. High school examinations were ordered as 
follows: Girls’ June 24, at 10 a.m; English, June 25, at 9 
a.m; Roxbury, June 25,3p.m; West Roxbury, June 26, at 
11 a, m; Charlestown, June 27, at 9 a.m; Dorchester, June 
27, at 3 p. m; Brighton, June 27, p.m. Superintendent 
Eliot, by request, expressed a hearty indorsement of the 


course taken by the committee on drawing, in reducing the 


penses, and it was proposed to ask aid of the State, — $5,000 a _ 
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number of special instructors. The committee adjourned for 
one week. 

— The time for holding the annual Boston school exhibitions, 
all to take place during the present month, has been decided 
as follows: Monday, 24th, Girls’ High at 10.00 a.m. Tuesday, 
25th, Latin, English High, Bunker Hill, at 9.00 a. m.; Dudley 
(boys) at 9.30 a. m.; Warren at 10.30 a. m.; Frothingham at 
2.00 p. m.; Roxbury High at 3.00 p. m.; Prescott at 4.00 p. m. 
Wednesday, 26th, Chapman at 8.30a.m.; Bowditch, Dearborn, 
Eliot, Sherwin, at 9.00 a. m.; Normal at 9.30 a. m.; Lewis at 
10.30 a. m.; West Roxbury High at 11.00 a. m.; Adams, Gib- 
son, Quincy at 2.00 p. m.; Comins at 3.00 p. m.; Lyman, Phil- 
lips at 3.30 p. m.; Mather, Allston at 4.00 p.m. Thursday, 27th, 
Lowell at 8.00 a. m. Charlestown High, Central, Harris, Law- 
rence, Rice, Wells at 9.00 a. m.; Bowdoin, Dudley (girls), 
Kennedy Hall at 10.00 a. m.; Brimmer at 10.30 a. m.; Hillside, 
Stoughton at 11.00 a. m.; Lincoln at 2.00 p. m.; Hancock at 
2.30 a. m.; Everett (Dorchester), Franklin, Dorchester High 
at 3.00 p. m.; Harvard at 3.30 p. m.; Brighton High at 7.30 
p. m. Friday, 28th, Mt. Vernon, Tileston, Winthrop at 9.00 
a. m.; Florence at 11.00 a.m Minot (Wood’s Hall) at 2.30 
p. m.; Everett at 2.30 p. m.; Norcross at 3.00 p. m. 

— The trigonometry class in the South Hadley high school 
has recently made calculations of the distance from South 
Hadley to the houses on Mt. Nonotuck and Mt. Holyoke; also 
the distance between the two houses. Having found the 
angles by means of a transit, the distances on air lines were 
found to be as follows: to Mt. Nonotuck, 12,254 feet, or 2 7-10 
miles; to Mt. Holyoke, 15,426 feet, or 2 9-10 miles; between 
the two mountains, 11,534 feet, or 2 2-10 miles. 


— If women become learned physicians, they will not long 
be compelled to knock at the doors of the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society without admission. 


— The South Boston Teachers’ Association held its closing 
meeting for the season on Thursday, June 13, in parlors 84, 
H street. The gathering was an intensely interesting one. 
Miss Julia Jellison, who has recently returned from a long so- 
journ in Europe, whither she took a class of young ladies for 
the benefit of travel, gave us so vivid a description of what 
they saw in many of the famous places, especially in Rome and 
Pompeii, that next to using our own eyes, and far beyond 
books, was the pleasure conveyed. We are learning that 
some of the things which have seemed destined for happier 
mortals, may become possible even to us plodders’ 

— The 21st annual commencement of Tufts College occurred 
Wednesday, the 19th inst. The baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by President Capen on the previous Sunday. The 
class-day exercises and meeting of the alumni association were 


* held on Monday, the 17th. 


— The Biennial Convention of the State Normal School, at 
Framingham, will be held June 26, at the school building. 
Rey. Dr. Hill, of Portland, Me., will deliver the address. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The beautiful island of Conanicut, in the Narragansett, 
which now invites its summer residents from cities near and re- 
mote, has a charm in its past historic associations. The ambassa- 
dors of the Pequots here held a conference with Miantonomo 
and Canonicus to persuade the Narragansetts to join them in the 
extermination of the English. The efforts of Roger Williams 
preventéd the formation of thecompact. On the eastern slope 
of the island is an old farmhouse, once occupied by Paine, the 
co-partner of Captain Kidd, and tradition has it, that the 
** privateers’’’ goods and treasures were landed and secreted 
here. The house of Stephen Hopkins, one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, is also still standing, and 
at present occupied as a summer residence. 

— It is said that the old stone mill at Newport has been 
somewhat impaired within the past few years, by the ivy and 
woodbine which cover its columns and naked arches. The 
tiny roots enter the crevices, and enlarging by growth, have 
even displaced the mortar, loosening the stone. 

— The anniversary exercises of Greenwich Academy began 
Sunday, June 16, with a sermon before the graduating class, 
by Rev. R. L. Dashiell, D.D., missionary secretary of the M. E. 
Church. In the evening Rev. E. McChesney, A.M., of Taun- 
ton, Mass., preached the annual sermon. On Wednesday, p. m., 
prize declamations and readings, planting of class-tree, and 
anniversary address by Rev. W. R. Davis, A.M., of New-York 
city. Graduating exercises, June 20. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Connecticut has a larger number of aged Congregational 
ministers than any other State. The eldest three are the Rev. 
Joel Mann, of New Haven, ordained in 1815; the Rev. Alvin 
Bond, D.D., of Norwich, ordained in 1819, and the Rev. Wm. 
Patton, D.D., of New Haven, ordained in 1820. There are 
fourteen other clergymen in the State who can look back upon 
more than fifty years of ministerial life. 

— The article on “‘ Educational Labor,” in our issue of May 
23, should have been credited to Hon. B. G. Northrop, of 
Connecticut, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ANNIVERSARIES. 


— The 29th annual meeting of the Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held July 2, 3, and 4, at Put-in-Bay. 

— The 12th annual commenceme.:t of the Girls’ High 
School of San Francisco, Cal., was held Thursday evening, 
May 23. 

— The 13th annual meeting of the Virginia Educational 
Association is to be held at Hampton, from Tuesday, July 9, 
to Friday, July 12. 

— The sixth annual commencement of Swarthmore College, 
Pa., was held on the 18th of June, — Edward Magill, LL.D., 
president. 

— The American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence (27th meeting) will be held at St. Louis, Mo., commenc- 
ing at 10 o’clock, a. m., on Wednesday, the 2ist of August. 
In order to receive the circular of the local committee without 
fail, and to aid the committee in their labor, it is desired that 
all members now planning to attend the meeting should com- 
municate at once with Prof. J. K. Rees, secretary of the local 
committee, St. Louis, Mo. 

— The commencement exercises of Knox College, Gales- 
burg, IIll., will open on Friday, June 21, and conclude June 
27; Newton Bateman, LL.D., president. 

— The 74th commencement of the University of Vermont 
and State Agricultural College will be held in the College street 
church, Burlington, Vt., opening June 23, with the baccalau- 
reate discourse by the president, and continue through Thurs- 
day, June 27. 

— The annual examination of Lawrence Academy, at Gro- 
ton, Mass., occurred this week. Vacation opens June 21, and 
continues nine weeks. 

— The 9th annual commencement of Goddard Seminary, at 
Barre, Vt., begins June 23, with a sermon before the gradua- 
ting class by Rev. C. H. Eaton, D.D., of Palmer, Mass., and 
closes June 26. 
— The commencement of the Creston (Iowa) High School 
occurs June 28. H. W. Myers is the efficient superintendent 
of this prosperous town. 
— The Iowa Association of Principals and Superintendents 
will be held at Iowa City, June 25, 26, 27, and 28, 1878. The 
subjects for discussion will be taken from the following: The 
Examination of Schools; Teachers’ Meetings; School Rec- 
ords and Reports; The Practical Side of School Supervision; 
How many Studies should a pupil pursue at one Time? The 
Rights of the Taught; The Natural Method of teaching An- 
cient and Modern Languages; What constitutes a complete 
Grammar-school course. 
— The anniversary exercises at Tilden Ladies’ Seminary, 
West Lebanon, N. H., began Sunday morning, June 16, with the 
annual sermon by Rev. J. W. Hincks, of Montpelier, Vt., and 
concluded Thursday, June 20, with rhetorical exercises and 
the conferring of diplomas. 
— Prof. and Mrs. R. E. Avery, of Poultney, Vt., have ac- 
cepted the position of associate principals at Maplewood Sem- 
inary Pittsfield, Mass. Rev. E. G. Selden, of Manchester, 
N. H., delivers the annual address, on the evening of the 26th, 
= alumni society invite all former graduates to meet on that 
ay. 

— Carleton College, at Northfield, Minn., is erecting an ob- 
servatory. The building was completed June 15, and the in- 
struments will be in place in September. The commencement 
occurred June 19. Annual address by Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, 
of Detroit, Mich. The president, James W. Strong, Miss M. 
J. Evans (the preceptress and professor of Modern Languages), 
and Miss A. L. Armsby (teacher of Latin), are to sail for Eu- 
rope, July 6, on the “‘ Anchoria.”’ Prest. Strong returns in 
December, Miss Armsby in September, but Miss Evans re- 
mains abroad a year. There have been 254 students in the 
different departments during the year. Fall term opens 
Wednesday, September 11, 1878. 


SOCIETY TO ENCOURAGE STUDIES AT HOME. 


— The Fifth Annual] Report of the “Society to Encourage 
Studies at Home,” is before us. In all respects the advance of 
the Society during its fifth term has been as satisfactory as 
heretofore. The increase of force in the staff of ladies carry- 
ing on the correspondence has kept pace with the increased 
number of students, and the results observed are, in every 
way, encouraging. 899 students have paid the fee for this 
fifth term; and, with double and treble courses of study, they 
have counted 1,021 correspondences. The proportion of per- 
severance is about 73 per cent. of all who joined, — 653 stu- 
dents having done some satisfactory work; while only 8 per 
cent. failed without sufficient excuse, and the remainder, 19 
per cent., showed acceptable reason for inability to fulfill the 
a Of the 653 who are accounted as persevering, 
189 take first rank,—which means decided success or remarka- 
ble progress; 348 take second rank, being diligent; 116 take 
third rank. Names were entered as follows: 

1873-4, Third Term, 45, with 60 per cent. perseverance. 

576, “o “ 


The geographical distribution of the students is as follows: 


Mass., 186; New York, 183; New England States, 125; Middle 
States (Penn., N. J., Del., Md., D.C., Va., W.Va.), 175; Middle 
Western States (Ohio, Ind., Ill., Iowa, Kan.), 106; N. Western 
States (Wis., Minn., Mich.), 45; S. Western States (Mo., Ky., 
Tenn.), 13; Southern States (La., Texas, Ga., S.C., Miss.), 32; 
Pacific States (Cal., Oregon), 27; Western States (Neb., Col., 
Ind. Ter.), 5; Canadian Provinces, 2. Total, 899. 

98 ladies have been directly engaged in the instruction cor- 
respondence, besides the chairman, secretary, and librarians. 
Five past students have entered the staff as associate-corres- 
pondents, and one of these has been elected into the committee. 

Past students rejoining, are expected to apply before Janu- 
ary 1 (i.e. before the fourth month of the term), and the whole 
number of students admitted depends on the ability of the 
committee to provide regular correspondence. The fee, $2.00, 
is to be paid on entering, whether at the beginning of the term 
or at any period during the term. 

The list of students Reo included 122 teachers. 226 students 
who had been previously connected with the society, joined it 
again last winter; 164 for a second term, 53 for a third, 8 for a 
fourth, and 1 for a fifth term. Many persons have expressed 
an intention of continuing with the Society hereafter, and 78 
names are entered for the next term. 


History was selected by 348, of whom 264 persevered. 
English Lit. 347, 258 
Science 139, 99 “ 
German 49, “ 37 


The lending libraries have become constantly more efficient, 
—and there are now 488 volumes belonging to the Society; 324 
volumes in Boston, 91 in New York, 50 in Louisiana, and 25 
in San Francisco. The funds will always be freely used for 
the purchase of books, and when a work is immediately wanted 
it is bought, even if other copies are already owned by the so- 
ciety. One cent a day is charged for use, and the borrower 
pays transportation returning. Donations of books, and of 
money for the purchase of ks, have been received with 
thanks. The circulation from Boston has been 388 volumes, 
and 253 students have used the Boston library this term. 


LIST OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL SUPERINTENDENTS, 


Alabama, Montgomery: Leroy F. Box, State Supt. Education. 
Arkansas, Little Rock: Geo. W. Hill, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
California, Sacramento: EzraS. Carr, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Connecticut, New Haven: B. G. Northrop, Sec. State Bd. Ed. 
Delaware, Smyrna: James H, Groves, State Supt. Free Schools. 
Florida, Tallahassee: W. H. Haisley, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Georgia, Atlanta: Gustavus J. Orr, State Schoo] Commissioner. 
Illinois, Springfield: S. M. Etter, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Indiana, Indianapolis: James H. Smart, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Iowa, Des Moines: C. W. Von Coelln, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Kansas, Topeka: Allen B. Lemmon, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Kentucky, Frankfort: H. A.M. Henderson, St. Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Louisiana, New Orleans: Robert M. Lusher, St. Supt. Pub. Ed. 
Maine, Augusta: W. J. Corthell, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Maryland, Baltimore: M. A. Newell, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Massachusetts, Boston: J. W. Dickinson, Sec. State Bd. Ed. 
Michigan, Lansing: Horace 8S. Tarbell, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Minnesota, St. Paul: David Burt, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Mississippi, Jackson: Gen. I. A. Smith, State Supt. Pub. Ed. 
Missouri, Jefferson City: R. D. Shannon, St. Supt. Pub. Sch. 
Nebraska, Lincoln: S. R. Thompson, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Nevada, Carson City: S. P. Kelly, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 

New Hampshire, Concord: Chas. A. Downs, St. Supt. Pub. Inst. 
New Jersey, Trenton: Ellis A. Apgar, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
New York, Albany: Neil Gilmour, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
North Carolina, Raleigh: J.C.Scarborough, St. Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Ohio, Columbus: J. J. Burns, State Com. Common Schools. 
Oregon, Salem: L. L. Rowland, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg: J.P.Wickersham, St. Supt. Pub. In. 
Rhode Island, Providence: T. B. Stockwell, St. Com .Pub. Sch’s. 
South Carolina, Columbia: Hugh S. Thompson, St. Supt. Ed. 
Tennessee, Nashville: Leon Trousdale, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Texas, Austin: O. N. Hollingsworth, Sec. State Board of Ed. 
Vermont, Randolph: Edward Conant, State Supt. Education. 
Virginia, Richmond: W. H. Ruffner, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
West Va., Wheeling: W. K. Pendleton, Gen. Supt. Free Sch’s. 
Wisconsin, Madison: Wm. C. Whitford, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Colorado, Denver: Joseph C, Shattuck, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Arizona, Tucson: J.S8. Hoyt, Gov. and Ter. Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Dakota, Elk Point: W. E. Caton, Territorial Supt. Pub. Inst. 

p J.O. Wilson, Supt. White Schools. 
Washington, D. C.,} G. F. T. Cook, Supt. Colored Schools. 
Idaho, Boise City: Joseph Perrault, Ter. Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Montana, Helena: C. Wright, Territorial Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Utah, Salt Lake City: O. H. Riggs, Ter. Supt. Dist. Schools. 
Washington, Olympia: J. P. Judson, Ter. Supt. Dist. Sch’ls. 
Wyoming, Cheyenne City: J. Slaughter, Ter. Supt. Dist. Sch’ls. 


— The Board of Education of Carroll county, Georgia, has 
ordered that a uniform system of text-books be adopted in the 
public schools of the county, to take effect at the opening of the 
schools of 1879. A committee has been appointed to examine 
and report upon the merits of the different text-books. 

— The meeting of the California State Educational Associa- 
tion will be held in Sacramento, July 1, 2, and 3. By order of 
the executive committee, at a meeting held in San Francisco, 
April 20, the secretary was directed to notify county superin- 
tendents of the meeting of the Association, and to suggest that 
a delegation of representative teachers be sent from each 
county institute to the State Convention.—Pacifie School Jour, 
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LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


— G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for immediate publication, 
Sybil Spencer, a novel, by the author of The Johnson Manor : 
Siz to One: a Nantucket Idyl, by a new author; and The 
Crew of the Sam Weller, by John Habberton. 

— Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, the art critic and painter, 
has written a paper on “‘ Photographic Art in Europe,’ which 
will appear in the International Review for July. In the same 
number Mr. Charles Gindriez, the French artichitect, will de- 
scribe the “‘ Paris Exhibition” of 1878. Karl Blind is writing 
a series of articles on ‘‘ Russia of Old and Now,”’ for the Inter- 
national Review. 

— Messrs. S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, publish Professor 
Mathew’s Getting on in the World, in the Swedish language, at 
Stockholm. Benjamin F. Taylor’s Between the Gates has 
reached a fourth edition in sixty days. 

— The copartnership of Scribner, Armstrong & Co. has 
been dissolved by the death of Edward Seymour and by its 
own limitation. Mr, Andrew C. Armstrong, desiring to retire 
from the firm, has sold his entire interest in the property and 
good will of the copartnership to Mr. John Blair Scribner. 


— The publishing and bookselling business, carried on for 
many years by Charles Scribner & Co., and afterward by Serib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co., will be continued in all its departments 
at the old stand, Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, under the firm 
name of Charles Scribner’s Sons. The publishing house of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons was founded by Mr. Charles Scribner 
in 1846, in connection with Mr, Isaac D. Baker. In 1850 Mr. 
Baker died, and Mr. Scribner continued the business under his 
own name, and later under the style of Charles Scribner & Co., 
until his death in 1871. Since then the business has been carried 
on by the late firm of Scribner, Armstrong & Co. In their school 
text-book department, Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons publish 
the widely-circulated Maps and Geographies of Prof. Arnold 
Guyot. They also publish the new illustrated School Readers, 
edited by Prof. E. A. Sheldon, Felter’s Arithmetics, Tenney’s 
text-books in Natural History, and Professor Cooley’s Physics. 
An important enterprise of the house is the publication of 
Bryant’s Popular History of the United States, by William 
Cullen Bryant and Sydney Howard Gay. This work, which 
is sold only by subscription, has reached the second volume, 
and will be completed by the issue of two additional volumes, 
each a large octavo of about 700 pages. 

— We have received the advance sheets of a new Inductive 
Series in arithmetic,—including oral and written exercises,— 
by William J. Milne, A.M., principal of the State Normal 
School, Geneseo, N. Y., and published by Jones Brothers & 
Co., Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Memphis. These 


sheets give promise of an admirable series of books, beautifully 
printed and illustrated. The general features are up to the 
demands-of the times. Instead of presenting a mass of defini- 
tions, rules, principles, and analyses, to be memorized by the 
pupil on his first introduction to any subject, concrete oral ex- 
ercises are given of such a character that he is led to the de- 
sired result in a pleasant and interesting manner. As soon as 
a sufficient number of examples have been given to render the 
pupil familiar with the process, and the elements involved in 
it, the definitions and principles are deduced from his newly- 
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Allen, president of Girard College, and the only man who 
could ever govern that institution; with pen portraits of each 
of them. It has a chapter on ‘“‘ Brown University,’’ fifty years 
ago, in which it does justice to President Messer, Tristam 
Burgess, De Wolf, and Dr. Wayland; the latter of whom, it 
says, was fifty years in advance of his time as an educator. 
The chapter on ‘“‘Cape Cod”’ gives a vivid view of the inhabit- 
ants of the Cape more than half acentury ago. It contains 
memoirs of some twenty clergymen, among whom may be 
named the late Dr. John Codman, Richard S. Storrs of Brain- 


acquired knowledge. These are followed by the solution of | tree, Jonas Perkins, William M. Rogers, Dr. Lowell, John 


problems which require the aid of slate and pencil, and an Pierpont, Ebenezer Burgess, etc. 


It also has similar notices o 


analysis and explanation. In this way the progress is easy, many of the clergymen of Philadelphia, among whom are 


natural, and sure. The Inductive Series embraces a complete 
course of practical arithmetic in two books, which materially 
lessens the pupils’ expenditure in this branch of study, a sav- 
ing that will be appreciated by all patrons of schools. The 
mechanical execution of these books is not excelled by any 
other series. The type, paper, and binding are of the very 
best quality, while the press-work has never been surpassed, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
From the German of Clementine 
Philadelphia : James A. 


CHILD AND WoMAN. 
Helm. By J. Zittella Cocke. 
Moore. Price $1.50. : 


This is the first of a series of the works of the gifted au- 
thoress which the publishers propose to furnish to the Amer- 
ican public. The high moral tone, and the simplicity and 
freshness of the style of this writer render these books valua- 
ble accessions to the literature designed as healthful instruc- 
tion and recreation for young readers. This volume furnishes 
graphic pictures of child-life, and faithful delineations of the 
experience of mature girlhood. Ifthis book is a fair sample of 
Miss Helm’s stories, they will be welcomed as furnishing a nat- 
ural and genuine style of fiction, which will be appreciated by 
lovers of good books of this class. The book is beautifully 
printed, and bound in a tasteful style. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF YE OLDEN Time. Dr. W. M. Cornell’s 
new book. For sale by the author, by subscription, at No. 
10 Congregational House, Boston, 

It is a curious production, giving sketches of eminent cler- 
gymen, merchants, physicians, statesmen, ete., and filled with 
anecdotes of the past generation. It contains steel engravings 
of Josiah Quincy, late president of Harvard College; of John 
Adams, second president of the United States ; of John 
Quincy Adams; of Dr. John C. Warren, the great surgeon; of 
the late Amos Lawrence, the ‘‘ Merchant Prince;’’ of Wm. H. 


Albert Barnes, Henry S. Boardman, William Blackwood, Dr. 
Musgrave, Dr. 8S. Nevin, now editor of the Presbyterian Jour- 
nal, ete. The chapter on New Hampshire tells much truth 
about that State; how Mr. Gass, the hotel-keeper, at Concord, 
made the guest pay well, and how Rev. Mr. Belden took off 
old Judge Smith. 


WaAtTcH AND WARD. By Henry James, Jr. Boston: Hough- 


ton, Osgood & Co. Price 75 cents. 

This story first appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, in 1871. 
It was written by Mr. James before he was so widely and fa- 
vorably known as now, but is, in our judgment, ont of his 
best tales, It has been carefully revised, and finds its fitting 
place in the “‘ Little Classic’”’ series. It is an admirable book 
to take with you during the coming vacation season. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. Part I.; May, 1878. Illustrated. 
London, Paris, and New York: Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 
Price 25 cents. 

This is an octavo-paged monthly, and finely printed on 
heavy paper, and beautifully illustrated. It has over thirty 
pages, and is devoted to the various forms of art, ancient and 
modern. It will have papers from leading artists, and the best 
writers upon the different branches of this pleasant theme. It 
will give a full exposition of the Paris Exhibition. Lovers of 
art and culture will heartily welcome this new enterprise, and 
give it their willing patronage. 


BOOKS FOR MOUNTAIN VISITORS. 

The White Hills. By Thomas Starr King. Price $3.00. 

History of the White Mountains. By Benj. G. Willey. 
Price $1.25. 

Christus Judex : a Legend of the Old Man of the Mountain. 
By Edward Roth. Price $1.00. 

The above books are published by I. N. Andrews, and 
printed at Riverside Press, Cambridge. For sale at the book 
stores, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, by enclosing the price 
of the book, and sending to I. N. Andrews, Wolfboro, N. H. 


Preparation for the American and| 
English Universities, 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, ™.A., LL.D. 


Summer Classes for Teachers. | 


In compliance with several applications recently | structions aocomap 


made to him by teachers in various parts of the States, cones Telep 
the subscriber begs to state that he will instruct, during MAGNE 
the summer vacation, some small classes of teachers 
and others desirous of acquiring or improving a knowl- 
edge of GREEK and LATIN. He will also have the 


assistance of able Teachers of Mathematics and Modern} 175 » 
Langua; 


THE SPEAKING | ELEPHONE. 


A most excellent sample pair of Speaking Telephones, 
complete except Diaphragms, $5.00. All needed in- 


anying. Send stamp for a Circular 
one; together with 


terials for Telephone Experiments. 


112 Liberty St., New York. 169 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN 


This book will contain the articles 


TEACHI 
J. H. BUNNELL, additional material. Desi 


ELECTRICIAN, particulars address 


16 Hawley 


Outlines for the Study of 
English Classics. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 


BRAIN FOODS. 

Much has been said and written about Brain Foods. 
“| To insure a vigorous, active brain, we must have good 
blood to sustain it. The use of the mental faculties 
causes a waste, the same as ashes are formed from 
which have from | purned coal. This waste must be removed, or the fire 


rices of BAR| time to time a red in the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION 

S, fine Silk Wire Bobbins, Wire, and all ma-| revised b the author, with an INTRODUCTION ON |ceases to burn. The blood must be replenished with 
NG ENGLISH LITERATU me —< s proper elements, in order that it will have the power to 

ed as a practical guide for tter th h the excretory or- 

Teachers and Students of English Literature. For carry off this waste matter Chrong ry 


gans, and at the same time furnish the nervous tissue 
with proper building material. This can best be done 


8t., BOSTON. by food elements in concentrated form. 


es. 
~ will reserve some hours daily for strictly private 
pupils. 

Two ladies can be received in his own family, and 
young men in another house, under his supervision. 

“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and especially as an 
accurate and affluent writer of those languages, he cer- 
tainly has no superior in this country.” — Professor 
Goodwin's Testimonial. 

For circular address E. R. HUMPHREYS, 

171 164 West Chester Park, Boston, Mass. 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on 
VOCAL REFORM, 
VOCAL DEVELOPMENT 
NATURAL SINGING. 
Enclose 25 cents in pos tamps. Address 
169 1 JOHN HOWARD, 29 Union Sq., N. Y. 


‘GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 


By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages 12mo. 
Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each. 
Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


G@ Illustrated Catalogues sent for 10 cents. 


The N. Y. Physical and Optical Co. 


Manufacturers of (Limited.) 


Scientific Apparatus of all kinds, 


| 


The BLANCHARD 


Blood Nerve Food 


is a pure concentrated 


LIQUID FOOD, 
prepared directly from the 
WHEAT KERNEL, 
without fermentation, and retaining all of its 


BLOOD, NERVE, AND BRAIN 


restoring elements, in a natural state of 


VITALIZATION. 


Debility of the Nervous Systems, which underlies all 
forms of Chronic Disease, and all debilitated conditions, 
are speedily overcome by its use. 


409 P ILT 


‘WHOA MAIN souor 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, } 
ANDOVER, Mass., March 29, 1878. 


REMOVAL. C.S.COLBY 
will hereafter receive po at 149A Tremont St. 
Special advantages given durin Spring and Summer 
months. Stammering cured. : James E. 
Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of the School of 
Oratory. Office hours, 2 to 6. 169 


ELOCUTION FOR TEACHERS. 


2 5 poly private lessons for $25,in July. WALTER 
K. author of ‘ Elocution Simplified,’ 149A 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 165 m 


LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 
we 50c. for it. Elocution taught; Stammering cured. 
ER K. FOBES 149A Tremont St. Boston. 


N®Y- ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
For circular or information, address F. B, SNow, 


For particulars, address 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Teachers Wishing to Engage in Vacation Work, 
WHICH WILL PAY WELL, MAY CANVASS FOR OUR PUBLICATIONS : 


New-England Journal of Education, 
Primary Teacher, 


National Journal of 
Good Times, 


EXCELLENT COMMISSIONS. 


T. W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 


Your Life Food is an excellent thing. Ihave no hes 
itation, after a thorough trial of it, in recommending it 
in cases of chronic ee and nervous prostration. 

EV. Dk. AUSTIN PHELPS. 


$1.00 per Bottie, or 6 for 35.00. 


I1@™ Sold by all Druggists, or sent by Ex- 
press on receipt of price. 


Depots in all Principal Cities. 
BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 
27 Union Square, N. Y. 


R. MICKEL, Gen’l Agent for the Northwest, 
172 La Salle St., Chicago, Hil. 


Eduoation, 
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LATE PUB 


LICA TIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

The Good Girl. - - - - - - - Thayer. T. Y. Crowell, $1 25 
Horners Haly Serica: Bettlombnt of the Constitution. James Row! Harper & B 
Harper’s Half-Hour Series: Settlement of the Constitution. James Rowley. arper Tos.. 

" The Co Man. 32mo. Charles Reade. as “ 20 
Mine is Thine. A Novel. 8vo. - - . - L. W. M. Lockhart bad “ 
A Modern Minister. Vol. II. 8vo, - - 40 
Shakespeare’s “‘ As You Like It.”"_ 16mo, - . W. J. Rolfe. ad 6s 70 
Annual Record of Science and Industry. 12mo. - - Spencer F. Baird. bed “ “ 2 00 
The Life of Alexander H. Stephens. 8vo. - - Johnston & Browne. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
The Christian. 12mo. - - - - - Rev. 8S. Plumer. “ 
Goethe. 16mo. - - - - A. Hayward, Q.C. “6 “ 
Esthetics. 8vo. - - - Eugene Veron. “ “ 
Philosophy. 8vo. - - - - - - Andre Lefevre. “6 a 6 
Seaforth. - - - - - - - F. Montgomery. “ 
Physical Technics. New ed. With 787 Illus. Cr. 8vo. Dr. J. Frick. “ 
Walks in Canaan, and Back from Canaan. Maps and illus. John Ashworth. H. Longstreth. 
Das Krinzchen, - - 7 - - - James A. Moore. 
Prinzess Eva. - - - “ “ 
Frau Thedora. - - - - “ 
Dornrischen and Schneewichen. - - - - “ “ 
Principles of Light and Color. - - - - Babbitt Babbitt & Co. 4% 
Handbook of Punctuation. - - - - - Cocker, A. 8. Barnes & Co. 69 
Baby (Ribbon bound) - - - - - A. D.F. Randolph &Co., 5g 
Stepping-Stones. - - - - - Doudney. 
Popular Education in Church Music. Paper. - Hall. 15 
The Early American Spirit. - - - - - Storrs. “ “ “ “ 2 Bo 
Bits of Travel at Home. - - - - - H. H. Roberts Brothers. 1 5p 
Bible for Learners. 2vols. - - - - - Oort, et al “ “s 6s 2 09 
Woman as a Wife and Mother. - - - - Chavasse 8. T. Souder. 2 bo 
Autograph Poems: The Martyrs. Paper. - - - T.L.B L. Bb. Thomas. 15, 
Arcadian Geology. - - - - - . Dawson. D. Van Nostrand, 6 09 
Letters from High Latitudes. New ed. - - - Dufferin. R. Worthington, 1 5g 
New Flara of North America. Part I. - - Gray. Ivison, Blakeman, T. & Co. 6 09 
Vertebrates of N.U.S. Newed. - - - - Jo ’ Jansen, McClurg & Co. 2 5p 
Insanity in Ancient and Modern Life. - - - Tuke. Macmillan & Co. 1 75 


PAMPHLETS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


University Press.—Vol. 9, No. 19. Madison, Wis. 

The lowa Normal Monthly. Dubuque, Iowa. 

Educational Notes and Queries. W.D. Henkle, Editor, 
Salem, Ohio. 

Catalogue of the Univ. of Nashville, Tenn.; 1877-78. 

Catalogue of the Delaware Lit. Inst., Franklin, N. Y. 

Catalogue of the State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 

Catalogue of the State Norm. Sch., Framingham, Maas. 

Fourth Annual Report Supt. Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 


Metric Primer: A Text-Book for Beginners. American 
Metric Bureau, Boston. 
Bulletin of the Am. Metric Bureau for April, 1878. 
The Campus. Alleghany College, Meadville, Penn, 
Atlantic Monthly: July. Houghton, Osgood, & ( 0. 
Harper’s Monthly: July. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 
Appleton’s Monthly: July. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 
Annual Announcement of Women’s Normal Scientific 
School, Morris, Ll. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


ScHoot OFFICERS and teachers who, read- 
ing the announcement of J. Davis Wilder, of 
Chicago, in this issue of THe JouRNAL, de- 
sire to secure his services or work in putting 
their Blackboards in the very best condition, 
during the season for repairs, for the coming 
school year, will please address Mr. W., at 
East Hiram, Me., until the 15th of July, when 
he will return to Chicago. In the meantime, 
school officers in any of the New-England 
States, or on the line of any railroad between 
here and Chicago, wishing to have work done, 
or who may wish to consult him in regard to 
the same, should address him at earliest time, 
and he will give prompt attention to their com- 
munications. His liquid slating is unrivaled 
for its durability, and will make a surface of a 
superior character. He makes any colored 
surface desired. The article of Dr. Willard 
will interest those who are in doubt about the 
best color to be used for surface of school 
boards. 


Tue following are the subjects of Prof. 
Cohn’s German lecture to be delivered in the 


** Western Normal School of Languages,’’ on 
Wednesdays, at 5 p. m.: 1. Martin Luther als 
Reformator in der Deutschen Sprache and Lit- 
eratur; 2. Lessing; 3. Goethe; 4. Schiller ; 
5. Heine; 7. Die ‘* Natiirlische Methode”’ in 
Sprachunterricht. 


TEACHERS and others who desire to obtain 
authentic information and accurate descrip- 
tions of the celebrated summer resorts. and 
routes of travel by which these popular Amer- 


ican localities can be reached, will read with 
pleasure the announcement of Taintor’s Route 
and City Guide-Books, — which contain just 
what vy, | traveler needs to know,—in this 
issue of THE JOURNAL. These beautifully 
illustrated books will be furnished by mail, at 
the low price of 25 cents each, by addressing 
THE JOURNAL, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


THe complete programme of the Martha’s 
Vineyard Summer Institute shows that the 
managers have added several new departments 
since our last notice,—that of the Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, under the control of 
Prof. J. C. Greenough, Principal of the Rhode 
Island Normal School; of Geology and Miner- 
alogy, superintended by L. 8S. Burbank, A.M., 
chairman of committee on Geology of the 
Boston Natural History Society; of Botany, 
by William R. Dudley, Ass’t Prof. of Botany, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; of Zodlogy, by Wm. B. Dwight, 


A.M., and Prof. A. C. Apgar, of State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. J.; of Entomology, by 
Benj. P. Mann, A.M., formerly Entomologist 
to the Imperial Government of Brazil, and late 


Instructor in Botany at Bowdoin College; and | 


of Micrology (at West Falmouth, Mass.), by 
Paulus F. Reinsch, ex-Professor of Natural 
Sciences and Chemistry, Erlangen, Bavaria, 
and Ephraim Cutter, Lecturer on Morphology 
of'Blood'in Disease, Cambridge, Mass. " With 
such a comprehensive programme, covering 80 


| many departments, conducted by instructors 
‘of unequaled ability and experience in their 
|special work, combined with the attractions of 
the ‘‘ Cottage City of America,’’ we feel as- 
sured that the Institute will furnish the oppor- 
tunity for the highest culture in the several 
departments, with the rest and recreation of 
‘a delightful sea-side resort, 


Tue Summer School of Elocution at Jack- 
sonville, Ill., by S. S. Hamill, is overcrowded 


with pupils. Itis impossible for Prof. Hamill 
to accommodate all who desire instruction. 
Tue best instruction in music is now offered 
to teachers and students at very low rates. 
Address, with stamp, J. A. Cooper, Edin- 
boro, Pa. 175 


Happy tidings for nervous sufferers, and those who 
havebeen dosed, drugged and quacked. Pulvermacher’s 
Electric Belts effectually cure premature debility, weak- 
ness, and decay. Book and Journal, with information 
worth thousands, mailed free. Address PULVER- 
MACHER GALVANIC Co., New York City. 126 zz 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘‘ Post- 
free’’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A. 8. ¥ 
DEALER IN 
NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


MARK, WARRANTED. ignating No. 
The well-known original and popular Nes., 

303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


TEACHERS FURNISHED GRATIS. 


The New-England Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, makes no charge to 
any public School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in 
constant communication with the best teachers for every 
position in every grade of school, from that of head- 
master of the city High School to the teacher of the 
smallest District School in the country. It will save 
time and expense, when a vacancy occurs, to send at 


once to us, and by return mail get the names and refer- 
enees of just the kind of a teacher needed. our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and 
can fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily, on a day’s no- 
tice. Our business is to find the right teacher for the right 
place. If you advertise, von may have fifty applicants, 
out of which not three would be suitable. By consult- 
ing us, you have the privilege of hundreds of applicants, 
from which you can select two or three that will just 
| meet your wants. Being put in communication with 
| these, you can decide the whole matter at once, intelli- 
gently and satisfactorily, for all our list have refer- 
| ences, recommendations, p hs, ete., ready to be 
consulted. Address . B. SNOW, Manager. 


$66 & week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free, Address H. HALLETT & Co,, Portland, 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


For StupEnts Common ScHoo.s. 

Now ready, Prof. Tyndall's new collection of Electric 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 
schools and private students. Compeete sets, consisting 
of 58 various Instruments and Materials, price $55.00. 
Tyndall's Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 
application. 

various School illustrating natural 
phenomena, on hand and made to order. 

CURT W. MEYER 

Importer and Manufacturer of Philosophical, Electro- 

Me , Optical, and other Instruments and Supplies, 

1191 Broadway, New Work. 


EW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
For circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
PINCKNEY’S U.S. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
P DIRECTORY. A guide for those having children 
to educate ; gives information of best Schools. Sent 
free for this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent stamps. 
To all others, 50 cents. (Copies to be had at the Office 
of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS, 16 

Hawley St., Boston.) 155 


COLLEGES. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa, The 61st 

year opened Sept, 20, Entrance examinations Sept. 

19. In resources, among the best in the gy 9 Clas- 

sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Luctus H. BUGBER, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. E ig ht Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 
D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAs.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 

Champaign, Ill. J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 

COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 

89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 
OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 

etc., address the President, Gro. F. MAGouN, DD. 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HuLberr, 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, ete., address the Prest., I. Ww. ANDREWS. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the porlowng te artments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor, Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean, 

For Annuals and other information, apply to E. O. 
HAVEN, Chancellor. 


IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and | Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
work. All departments in charge of experienced 
Professors. 
Libraries, Cabinets, and other appliances ample for all 
uirements of a liberal education. 
6,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi- 
gent students. 
For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE, Williamstown, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass. 162 tf 


Vse LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. _162 zz 
PROFESSIONAL. 


BiNic' COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH- 


For 


NIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. Ad- 
ress D. H, COCHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


‘'ANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
4m of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations June 3 and 4. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


Per’. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oakland, 
Cal. Year opens in Saget and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BENTON. 
NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical De ment. For circulars and informa- 
on aidress Prof, C. 1. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


Wxiscires TER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C.O. THOMP8SON, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. _ 


RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 


PREPARATORY. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares 5 & for College in the 
most thorough manner, Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 
Classical and Scientific. J . 8. SPAULDING, Princ. 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
Cal. Rev. DAvip MCCLURE, Ph.D., Princ. 


UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 
i 


Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

fferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. ll 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. D.D., Princ. 8222 


NGLISH AND CLASS1CAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. 1. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowrs. & GOFF, Principals. 30 tf 


SEMINARY, * Vt. 
ox 


A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. enses moderate. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 
REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
G Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
Tincipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 22 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
G Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 

ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Gt. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUCKLYN, A M. 


TRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
Pisos 


ools, and Business. Ad 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply toH.T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, MAss. 

This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 
will open the Spring Term of the Fifty-third Year, 
March 20. Instruction given in the following Depart- 
ments: English, Commercial, Scientific, College-Prepar- 
atory, Art, and Music. A thoroughly competent Pro- 
fessor in charge of each Department. Address, for cat- 
alogue, ete., Rev. N. FELLows, A.M., Principal. 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
Scientific Schools. L. 8, BURBANK, Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction, Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


[ARNER’S Polytechnic Business C€ ‘ollege, Provi- 

dence, The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
_Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 22 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
catalogue. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SCHOOL BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 
Next entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E, H. RUSSELL, Principal. 55 zz 


EW LISBON NORMAL SCHOOL. Summer Ses- 

sion, commencing July 22d, 1878, (for five weeks). 
Instructors.—C. C. Davidson, G. W. Snyder, Prof. W. 
H. Morton, of Alliance. Other branches taken up as 
occasion may require. Lectwres.—Hon J. J. Burns, 
State Com. of Com. Schools, Revs. A. H. Elder and R. 
M. Freshwater, of New Lisbon. Tuition, $5.00. Ad- 
dress C. C. DAVIDSON, New Lisbon O. 164 p 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDk, Principal. 54 zz 


on TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


101 zz 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. 
For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


ess Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 

EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For Youne LADIES. 

Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GeO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
e, Mass. home of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


KINDERGARTENS. 
HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 
1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 
TEN, will begin on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For particu- 
lars, apply to Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal, or H. 
B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 165 z 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 
DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 


com April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 


Mia WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and fpocede. Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. v. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 


§ WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col., Delaware Co.,Pa. 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 
N. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
TRAM OrcuTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


LLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mase. For 
ormation new calen ‘or 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. td” 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
FALL TERM BEGAN SEPT. 6. 


For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
Princ. 106 22 


Me,'M, HASKELL, 


without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 


American Kindergarten, 


33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 257TH. 
' Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 
Normal School for Mothers and Teachers 
reopéns Oct. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 
4P.M.,at Educational Parlor and General Depot for 
American Kindergarten Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Costly 
Gold outhr tree. Address Tavs & Co., Augusta, Me. 
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Publishers. 


WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and Teachers at the lowest rates, Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies o 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. Our new an 
enlarged Catalogue sent i upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, a receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders to WM, H. BONER & CO., Agente, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 153 zz 


~ HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, $2.25 
Carey’s Unity of Law, 3.50 
Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 10.00 
Smith’s Manual of Political Economy, 1.25 
Syme’s Industrial Science, 2.00 
ilson’s Political Economy, 1.50 
Will's Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 1.50 


New and Valuable Text-Books. 
CRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING, 


Royal 8vo. Printed in Colors. 


SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . . Retail Price, $ .75 

ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, 

THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COUNTING-HOUSE 
Editions will be issued in June, 

The favor enjoyed by these books for more than thirty 
years has induced the publishers to spare no expense in 
making the new editions superior to all similar treatises. 
They have been thoroughly revised by the author, S.W. 
CHITTENDEN, and are by far the most practical works 
on this subject. 

Teachers wishing to exchange for the Bookkeeping 
now used by them, will please address the Publishers. 

Warren’s Manuat of Elecution, issued last 
fall, has been most cordially approved by eminent edu- 
cators and teachers of Elocution. Retail price 50 cts. 

Examination copies of the above books sent on receipt 
of two-thirds price annexed. 

Send for catalogue of other Educational Works. 

W. Ss. FORTESCUE & CO., 

811 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZITELLA COCKE. 12mo, cloth....... 81.50 


Send for Catalogue, 149 zz 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, 


Have ready this week, 


A COURSE IN ARITHMETIC. By F. W. 
BARDWELL, Professor of Engineering and Astron- 
omy in the University of Kansas. 

425 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Specimen copies sent to teachers for examination, on 
receipt of half the published price. If the work is in- 
troduced, or the copy returned, the amount paid is re- 
funded. 

This treatise is intended to cover the entire course of 
Written Arithmetic as uired in our schools. It 
forms a new departure in the methods of instruction, 
and, it is believed, solves the problem of reducing, in a 
large measure, the amount of time required for the 
study. 

The attention of Teachers is especially called to its 
es re hical expositions of principles, its simple and 

ogical definitions, and its new methods of analysis. 


Second Edition, with Six New Maps of the 
United States. 


THE LIBRARY ATLAS of Modern, Histor 
ical, and Classical Geography. »Comprising 106 
Maps, with descriptive letter press of Modern Ge- 
ography, by JAMES Boycr; of Historical Geogra- 
phy, by WM. F. CoLLierR; and of Classical Geogra- 
phy, by L. Scumrrz, and indices containing 50,000 
names. Quarto, cloth extra, $10.00. 

PUTNAWDS SERIES OF ATLASES, now 
contains 14 volumes, and is the most comprehensive 
and economical series in the market, 

“The Maps are well executed, and the works are con- 
venient for reference.” —N. Y. Tribune. 

* Maps of exquisite clearness and beauty.’’—Chris- 
tian Union. 

ia" Complete educational catalogues sent on receipt 
of stamp. 175 a 


Just 


PROGRESSIOMETRE } weachers. 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
honors, prizes, privileges, etc., for improvement, 
Unlike the ordinary awards for ‘rank attained, which 
incite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “‘ love of apprebation”’ of the aver- 

e scholar. It gives equal chance to every grade of 
ability, and invariably rewards effort. Price 50 cents. 
SOUVENIR PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible House, New 
York. 30 tf 


To those who Teach Primary Arithmetic. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 


1. FIRST STEPS AMONG FIGURES. 


A Drill-book in the Fundamental Rules of Arithmetic. By LEVI 
N. BEEBE. 16mo, Cloth. Pupils’ Edition, 35 cents; Teachers’ 
Edition (which includes the Pupils’ Edition), $1.00. 


The aim of this work is to es so much practice as to fix each method in the 

eal with the philosophy of each operation. 
believed that this book contains more than twice as many problems as any other 
In each new operation, the first examples are very easy, and 
The first part of the work is devoted to what 
is known as the Grube Method, but teachers who prefer may omit the schedules, 
and postpone the problems in Multiplication and Division, until those in Addition 


pupil’s mind, rather than to 


work of the kind. 
the increase in difficulty is gradual. 


and Subtraction have been mastered. 


“The work as a whole, and especially in its suggestions to teachers, and in the number, 
variety, fitness, and arrangement of the examples, seems to me quite in advance of any other of 
the kind that I have examined.” —Prof. A. N. Husted, Albany State Normal School. 


2. A WORK IN NUMBER 


For Junior Classes in Graded Schools. By MARTHA ROE, Teacher 
of Methods, and Superintendent of the School of Practice 
in the State Normal and Training Schools, Cort- 
land, N.Y. 16mo, Cloth. Price,50 cents. 
se of this work is to put into the hands of our pupils in the Junior 


Grades, a book which shall contain just what we feel they need, and nothing 
The plan of this work for the pupil is based upon,— 


The pu 


more. 
1. Simplicity of work. 


2. Previous knowledge of work in number. 
3. Dependence of one subject upon another. 
4. That the pupils shall make all the calculations, and give all the 


terms used, so far as possible. 


“« We have used the book for nearly a year, and find that the abundant provisions for class- 
work and class-drill have produced more independent and accurate work on the part of the 
pils, than was secured by any other work that we had obtained.”—James H. Hoose, Ph.D., 


Principat of Cortland State Normal School. 


G2 New editions of the above sent post-paid on receipt of the price. 
DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 


lia 


It is 


[ooYyo, 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


Sentiment, Pathos, Eloquence, Wit, and Humor, in every style and variety, 
will be found in the 


“100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” SERIES, 


Papuning, the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, Home Reading, and Social Entertainment. 
FIFTEEN Numbers now ready. Every Number contains One Hundred different articles, and is complete 
in itself. Nothing woqueet 180 pages each. Price per Number, 30 cents. Ask your Bookseller for them, or 


send price for a sample to 


1738 P, GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


** When the Grass Grows Over Me.”’ 


NEW | face they can nofecee | NEW 
SONG SONG 


From their kiss and presence lying,— 
When the grass grows over me, 
An attractive melody, sympathetically expressing the 
feeling of the poetry. It is already very popular. 
Price 35 cents, post-paid. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


NEW TEMPERANCE CANTATA, 


House of Rechab,’’ 


By A. C. CUTTERSON. 


DEDICATION. 


“ To the temperance organizations which are striving 
to reform the dissipated, 


In two acts, and not beyond the reach of amateur 
talent. The scene is laidin Jerusalem. The incidents 
are derived from the Bible, and present the most pow- 
erful and striking argument in favor of total abstinenve. 
The music is replete with sprightly effects and haunt- 
ing melodies. 

‘ull directions accompany the work. 


Single copies, $1.00, Circular, with full par- 
liculars, free. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


l7leow CINCINNATI, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
BOOKS SUITED TO THE SEASON. 
TAINTOR’S 


Route 2 City Guides. 


These Guides describe all Cities, Towns, and Stations 
on the routes, giving items of interest to the traveler 
for business or pleasure, and are 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


The Hudson River Keoute.— New York to 
Albany, Troy, Saratoga Springs, Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, Adirondack Mountains, and Montreal, via 
Hudson River Steamers, 

The Erie Reoute.—New York to Ithaca, Havana, 
and Watkins’ Glen, Rochester, Dunkirk, Buffalo, and 
Niagara Falls, via Erie Railway and its branches. 

New York to Saratoga, Buffalo, and Niag- 
ara Falils.—Via Hudson River and New York Cen- 
tral Railway. 

Shore Line BRoute.—New York to Boston, via 
New Haven, New London, and Providence, 

The Newport Reute.—New York to Boston, via 
Newport and Fall River. With full descriptions of 
Te and vicinity, and the tour of Narragansett 

ay. 

Counecticut Biver BReoute.—New York to the 
White Mountains, via Connecticut River. 

The Northern Route. — Boston to the White 
Mountains, Lake Memphremagog, Green Mountains, 
Lake Champlain, Missisquoi Springs, Montreal and 
Ogdensburg. 4 

The Pensylvania Coal Regionus.—New York 
and Philadelphia to Easton, Bethleiiem, Mauch Chunk, 
Scranton, Harrisburg, Williamsport, and Elinira, via 
Central R. R. of New Jersey. 

Sea-Side Resorts on the Atlantic Coast from the 
St. Lawrence River to Gulf of Mexico. 

Delaware and Hudson Route.—Philadelphia, 
Cooperstown, Sharon Spfings, Saratoga, Lake George, 
Lake Champlain, Adirondack Mountains, and Mon- 
treal, via North Penn, R. R., Lehigh Valley, Lehigh 
and Susquehanna, and Albany and Susquehanna R. R. 

New Werk to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington.—W ith descriptions of scenery, cities, 
villages, and objects of interest along the route. 

City of New YVork.—Price, 25 cents. Containing 
descriptions of and directions for visiting the /*ublic 
Buildings, Parks, Cemeteries, Islands, and Public In- 
stetutions in and around New York City; also contains 
lists of the principal Hotels, Piaces of Amusement, 
Libraries, Clubs, Societies, Dispensaries, Horse Rail- 
roads, OQunibus Routes, Hack Fares, Ferries, &c.; also 
a New Street Directory, Travelers’ Directory, and 
Chureh Directory, and a Large Map of New York, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, etc. 


iar Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of 2% cts. 
Address JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
175 tf 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Pro Beno Publice: For the public 
Plaribus Unum: One formed from many. 
Muitum in Parvo: in little space. 
Ne Plus Ultra: Nothing goes beyond. 


Ellsworth’s Reversible Writing Books, 


NEW FORM, NEW IDEAS, 
NEW FEATURES, NEW ADAPTATIONS, 
NEW COPIES, NEW DEPARTURE, 


— AND — 
New Developments. 
Partes able to control the use of Writing Books should 
dress 


H.W. ELLSWORTH, PvsLIsHER, 
Care of THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
General Trade Agents, 
39 & 41 CHAMBERS S8T.,N. Y. 


A SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Of GRAHAM FLOUR and GRANULA, carefully = 
red from the best Genesee Wheat, and under » 
AOKSON’S personal inspection, are specialties at ‘ OUR 
Home,” and have given the highest satisfaction to 
visitors. These articles may be obtained of 


SAVILLE, SOMES & CO., 
274 State Street, 
Sole Agents for New- 
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Agents Wanted. 


ANTED.—School Teachers during vacation, in 

every county, to act as agents for the sale of our use- 
ful Household Articles. Address at once for circulars 
and terms, L.E.Brown & Co., 242 Elm St.,Cincinnati,O. 


Illustrated with wumerous Wood-cuts and Plates, many 
o them beautifully colored. 


The Museum of Natural History, 
WITH A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FAUNA, 


BY DR. JOSEPH B. HOLDER, 
Of the American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 


(from J. 8. NEWBERRY, Professor of Geol: and Pa 
lwontology in Columbia College, New York.) 
“Messrs. Virtur & YorstoN—Gentlemen: With 
the general plan and execution of the work Iam much 
pases. Under Dr. Holder’s supervision it will be sure 
0 be scientijically accurate; and his contributions on 
the Zodlogy of America will give it great additional 
value to American students and: readers.” 


[From D. 8, MARTIN, Professor of Geology in Rutgers 
Institute, New York.) 

“The movement is a good one, and in good hands; 
and I wish it all success.” 
[¥rom J. J. STEVENSON, Professor of Geol in Uni- 

versity of the City of New York. 

“ The value of the work as sufficiently attested by the 

high reputation of its authors.” 


{From J. W. DICKINSON, Secretary of Board of Edu- 
cation, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
“Tam convinced that the work entitled The Museum 


of Natural History is adapted to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it is designed.” 
(from E. 8. Bastin, Professor of Physical Science 
Untocveity 4 

‘The eminent names that com its corps of editors 
are a sufficient guarantee that the work will be scien- 
tifically accurate.” 

( From W. H. DALY, Pitts h, Pa.) 

“Ty ed recommend the book the public in 

general,” 


Published only by Subscription. 
t~ Teachers and students can dispose of their spare 
time to great advantage, by soliciting orders for the 
above work. Full particulars of 


C, H, HENRIQUES, JAMES S, VIRTUE, 
105tf Manager. 123 Dey St., N. VW. City. 


AGENTS WANTED for the 


WorEK DAYS OF GOD. 


A book of marvelous beauty and richness in thought, 
style, and Historic facts. Gives the very cream of Sci- 
ence, making its thrilling wonders and bright gems 
household treasures. Lndorsed by the Press and 
Clergy everywhere. 

BARE OMANCE for Agents. Sales immense. 
Illustrations, Circulars, and Terms FRER. 

lddeow J.C, MCCURDY & CO., Pubs., Philadel. 
W In every State, MEN OF GOOD AD- 

ante DRESS AND EDUCATION, to intre- 
duce The New liiustrated Comprehensive Commentary. 
This thoroughly first-class new work combines Jamie- 
son, Fausset, Brown, Henry, and Scott with the entire 
Text of the Bible. it is the most complete, the finest 
illustrated, and in every way “ THE BEST” Com- 
mentary ever published. Liberal terms given to first- 
class men, A few NO. 1 MEN will be employed on 
a salary. Corsengearenes invited from Students, Teach- 
ers, Professors, &c. Address A. D. WORTHINGTON & 
Co., Publishers, Hartford,Conn. 161 tf 


Teachers and Scholars 


Can dispose of their spare time to great advantage 
soliciting orders for THE WORLD'S ENCYCLOPE 
DIA OF WONDERS & CURIOSITIES, NATURE & 
ART, LITERATURE Aanp SCIENCE. 1200 
octavo, profusely illustrated. No teacher or echolar 
can afford to be withoat this work, and all people of in- 
telligence will buy it. Full particulars of 
8. ALLEN, 
157 142 Kighth Street, V. ¥. City. 


TABLET SLATES, 


Fer Siate-Meucil Use. 


No. 1, x inches, two marking-surfaces, 15 cents, 
2, Ms x 4 “ “ 25 “ 
“ 3, 6 x ““ two “ “ 20 “ 
“ee 4, 6 x “ “ “ 30 
“ 6, O4x9 “ two “ “ « 


These Slates are light, noiseless, and durable. 
Sample copies furnished on receipt of price. Address 
J. A. SWASEY, AMansr., 19 Brattie 8t., Boston. 149 


SPECTROSCOPES, 


From $15 up. 

Hermetically Sealed Tubes containing the following 
liquids to illustrate Yiworescence : 
Bi-sulp-bichlor, Anthracenic Acid,’. . . $1.00. 
Thallene, . .. $1.00. Fluorescin, .... 
Chlorophyll, .. Hosin,....... 
Aesculin,.... .75. Turmeric, ..... 
Quinine, .15. And many others. 


POLARISCOPES, LANTERNS, INDUCTION - COILS, 
N. H. EDGERTON, 
Philosophical and Chemical 


171 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
THE FRANKLIN GLOBES, 
Mounted on a Semi-Frame. 


These Globes are mounted on frames 
considerably higher than formerly, the 
by semi-circles are of brass (not iron), and 
ey are graduated. This is not done on 
Pp any other semi-frame Globes. Not- 
withstanding the above improvements, 
the prices of each size are reduced from 
our former prices. 

No charge for packing. 
£2 in. Semi-Circle......817.00 
10 in. Semi-Circie.... ---- 12.00 
=e 6 in. Semi-Circle.........5.00 

Zerrestrial or Celestial at the same price. 
M. B. NIM® & CO., 


N.Y. 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


ry 6 ’ 
Memory Gems,’ ‘Choice Thoughts, 

S cts. 25 cts. 
Are two little books prepared by that well-known edu- 
eator, Prof. CHAS. NoRTHEND, and designed to bring 
within easy reach of students, in a cheap form, the best 
thoughts of the best writers. 

W. J. Corthell, State Supt., Me., writes: “‘ Memory 
Gems and Choice Thoughts are both full of real gems. 
The larger is a very fine collection for reading and 
recitations for schools. They ought to be in the ds 


of all our pupils.” 

B. G. Northrop, Supt. Schools, Conn., says, “‘ The book 
meets a ‘felt want.” I should be glad to know that 
these choice selections were committed to memory by 
every pupil in our schools.” 

* Many others heartily endorse the above. 
W. HAZEN, Gen’'l Ag’t for 
li4a 22 Hawley Street, Boston, % 


J. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Philadelp Pa. 


Oxford’s Junior Speaker, 


A collection of exercises in Declamation, Recita- 
tien, and Representation ; comprising many Dia- 
logues never before published, and more than 200 
pieces, adapted to the young of both sexes. 

BY WILLIAM OXFORD. 


216 PAGES, WITH 3 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
List Price, 56 cts. 


No other compiler has exercised so much care in pre- 
paring fresh, original matter to ag with the old stand- 
ard pieces. Apt and pithy little Dialogues are well 
known to be the rarest thing in literature. In such 
pieces the Junior Speaker abounds. 

G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. EZ. Agent 
175 PRovIpENcE, R. I. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Andersen’s Histeries and Hist’! Readers; 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 
Hatchisen’s ond Hygiene; 
Henderson’s Test-We in Eng. Orthog., &c. 


ABRAM BROWN, 4gt., _‘T. T. BAILEY, Agi. 
56 Madison St, ‘Cifeago. 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 


Dicti 
Hay’s ay Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 


Ceoffin’s Solar and Lunar Eclipses, $1.65 
Coffin’s Conic Sections, 1.35 
Olmsted's College Astronomy (Snell 2.00 
Olmsted’s College Philosephy (Snell), 3.12 
Preston’s Book coping, ‘ e -65 
Zachos’ New American Speaker, - 1.65 
Dymond’s Moral Philosophy, . . 1.10 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
6@ NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 
Reduced Prices. 


Warren's New Geographies. 
Monroe's Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 
Greene’s Language Series. 

Catale free. Liberal terms for introduction, 
in exc for old Books in use. 


ROBERTSON, New-England 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle St., BOS 
142 Grand St., N. Y. 
FRANCIS 8. BELDEN, Western Agent, 
151 zz 25 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO. 
36 B 


romfield Si., 


TON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 

Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 

Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 

For information, address the Publishers. 151 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 


Harper’s Introductory Geography. 


Price for Introduction, . . . #5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 37 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. . . . 75 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKID?Y, 
Agent for New 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Ass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & | 
BOSTO 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin mem. 
Botta’s Handbook of Literature. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Murdoch’s Vecal Culture. ‘ 
Pickering’s Elem.of Physical Manipulatjon. 
A Satchel Guide te ye 
Standard Editions ef Dickens, Scott, .+ 

Quincey, Macauiay, Bacen, and Carlyle, 
Kuight’s American Mechanical DictionadZ. 
Smith’s Dictionary cf the Bible. . 
Parten’s French Parnassus. 

Send for a Catalogue, 151 az 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


THE READING-CLUB. No. 5. Edited by 
GEORGE M. BAKER. 16mo; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
15 cents. Uniform with Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


PRIMER OF DESIGN. By Cas. A. BARRY, 
Supervisor of Drawing in Public Schools, Boston. 
75 cents. 

EDWIN BOOTH’S PROMPT - BOOKS. 
Edited by WILLIAM WINTER. 1. Hamlet; 2. King 
Richard the Second; 3. Richelieu; 4. King Richard 
Third ; 5. King Lear. 4to, flex. covers; 50 cts. each. 
Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 

41—45 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
HMuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Muxiey & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2. 

R in Elem. Cheneistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Sevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leockyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker 8t., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a es of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.75. 


History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth .......$1.50. 


The Groat Bvents of History, 
From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
t F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
CIOUR a, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art AND EpvucaTionaL PusBLisHErs, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Indu I Drawin 


prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
eral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 


151 zz 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


17 N. ith St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Beg to advise teachers that 


Hart’s Composition and Rhetoric 


has been more ly received d the ? ony year 
than ever before. An examination of this book is equiv- 
aleat to an introduction. Teachers will do well to ex- 
amine it before forming new classes, Price, $1.25. 


hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing clames, and ochasth of art 
ence. 


Drawing Materials. 
Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 


and families. Animals and ts represented in their 


00 | Hayen’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and 


Sheppard's Text-Book of the Constitution, $1.10 
| Peterson’s Familiar Science, 1.25 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars, . 40, .56 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them : 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States, ; 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 
sblishers of $5 and 87 Park New York. 


ayson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 
« -Gdtalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General New-England Agent, 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW YorK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s P ss. Contin. to'77. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. %, B aphy,(newed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics,and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ° 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc, 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SHELDON'S NEW READERS, 


Full of Fresh, 
Original, Well-Chosen, 
Well-Graded Matter. 


Excellent for Exclusive or Supplementary Use. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 
164 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CoO., 
YORK, 


NEW 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras dud Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colten’s New Geo phies. 

ossing’s Outline o istory. 

Mooker’s New Physiology. 

Alden’s Science of Government. 


Moral Philosophies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced, 


For terms address Ww. H. FAUNCE, « 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WOODARD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St, Chicago, Tl. 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
of Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, . =. . §3.00, 


MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GruBE SystTEM, sent 
for exau. ination, prepaid, « $420 


MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 
sent prepaid, 


And many other desirable Text-Books. 
ta Apply tor Circular. 160 h 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Phila. 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 
Sheppard's First Book of the Constitution, .65 


NOYES, SNOW & OO., 
Publishers, Stationers, 
And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


A Job Lot of NoTE PAPER, good quality, $1 per ream. 


Prang’s American Chromos, 155 an 


16 zz 13% BROMFIELD 8T., BOSTON, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Serics of Readers. 
By George 8, Hillard and L. J. Campbell, 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb, 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell's Concise History ef the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seanvey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States, 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Impreved School Records. 


y J. 
T So mi. 
By . C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 


The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren, 


Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book- 


keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, and iculars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


A NEW BOOK-KEEPING. 


MESERVEY BOOK -KEEPING. A. B. 
MESERVEY, Ph.D., Prine. of New Hampton Institu- 
tion. A Plain, «ple, Practical Manual, designed 
for the Common School, High School, and Academy, 


This work was first published about two years since by 
the author, a teacher of twenty years’ experience, who 
had previously used many of the most popular treatises, 
and found them not well adapted for the ye e. Its 
adoption in several of the most successful schools, and 
the satisfaction given when used, induced the publishers 
to make arrangements for its publication; and they have 
just issued a new edition, with some additions to the 
ve ee work. Educators desiring a working text- 
book on the’sub of Book-keeping, from discour- 
aging technicalities and formulas, and sufficiently ex- 
tended for all ordinary purposes, will do well to exam- 
ine this work. Wholesale price, 80 cts.; Introduction, 
67 cts. Sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of 67c. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 

160 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Maury’s Geo phies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars, 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Alge » Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne's English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ANNOUNCEMENT.---NEW BOOKS. 
1, NORTON’S CHEMISTRY. 


The Elements of Chemistry. By Sidney A. Nor- 
ton, A.M., M.D., Professor in the Ohio Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, and author of “‘ Elements 
of Natural Philosophy” and “‘ Elements of Physics.” 
12mo, cloth, 300 pp. Illustrated. 

PricE.—For first introduction into schools, 90 cents; 
for first introduction into schools in exchange for the 
corr nding old book in use, 65 cents; Single Sample 


Copy mai paid, for examination with « view 
to first 


90 cents. 


Il, BULLET’S FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH, 
First Lessons in French. By Emma E. Bullet 
Teacher of French in ew'’s Classica 
School, Cincinnati. 12mo, cloth, 108 pp. 
Very few rules are introduced, and the young learner 
is aided by numerous attractive illustrations. 
PRIcE.—For first introduction into sehools, 43 cents; 
for first introduction into schools in execlfange for the 
corresponding old book in use, 30 cents; Single Sample 
Copy y mail, post-paid, for examination with a view 
to first introduction, 43 cents. 


tay Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M. W. TEWKESBURY, N. Z. Agent, 3 School St.,Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 

23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 

Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, 76-08 


Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Sterer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.5 

MeCulloch’s Mechan’l Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 22 


WILLIAM WARE & CO, 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 
A NEW SERIES OF | ARITHMETICS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic; with Ex- 
amples for Oral Practice. By E. P. Seaver, Master of 
English High School, Boston, and G. A. Walton, 
author of a Series of Arithmetics. 

Also, The Metric System of Weights and 
Measures, by the same authors. This Series will 
be complete in a few months, 

Correspondence solicited. 151 zz 


W. J. WIDDLETON, 
27 Howard Street, New York. 
cee Trench on Words. Arra for 
Book. From the latest revised English tion. 
With an exhaustive Analysis, additional words for 
illustration and questions for examination. By Thos. 
D. Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp. $1.50. 
White's Stndent’s Mythology. 12mo. $1.25. 
Connington’s Aneid of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged *‘ Student’s Hallam.” $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England. i2mo. $1.75 vol. 
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Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. I., cloth, 1.75 
Dyspepsia and its Kindred Di . By 
r. W. W. Hall (author How to Live Long, etc.), 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth, 5.00 
Latham’s Johuson’s Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 
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